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DEDICATION 


HOUSE    OF    PEERS. 


My  Lords, 
You  would  appear  to  possess  peculiar  claims  to  the 
dedication  of  this  pamphlet,  for  chiefly  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  your  order  has  that  state  of  things  occurred 
which  has  given  rise  to  it.     Through  your  means  has  the 
nation  reached  its  present  consummation;  through  your 
means  have  nearly  a  thousand  millions  of  the  people's 
money  been  squandered  to  the  wild  winds  for  ever  !    Yes, 
my  Lords,  you  possess  the  enviable  and  glorious  distinc- 
tion of  having  consolidated  the  misery  and  wretchedness 
of  the  land ;  of  having  loosed  from  Hell  the  demon  Poverty, 
who  strides  unchecked  across  the  country,  spreading  de- 
vastation and  death  with  merciless,  relentless  hand.  Yours 
is  the  privilege  to  oppose,  to  crush  every  measure,  which 
has  ever  been  proposed  for  the  amelioration  of  humanity, 
and  which  has  had  for  its  object  the  administration  of 
justice  to  all  mankind. 

You  are  the  nobles  of  the  land !— yet  what  act  is  there 
so  ignoble,  or  so  base,  to  which  you  will  not  stoop  to 
aggrandize  yourselves  and  families  ?  You  are  the  privi- 
leged of  the  land  !— yet  on  what  subject  has  that  privilege 
ever  been  exercised,  except  to  legalize  oppression,  and  to 
rivet  our  fetters  still  stronger?  You  are  the  richest  of  the 
land  !— yet  you  are  not  satisfied  with  having  most  unwar- 
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rantably  appropriated  all  the  land,  with  all  its  exhaustiess 
treasures,  to  yourselves — not  satisfied  with  having  mono- 
polized nearly  all  the  labour  of  the  country,  and  with 
treating  us  as  slaves  and  serfs  upon  your  soil,  but  you 
have  most  wickedly  and  satanically  laid  your  hands  upon 
the  industry  and  happiness  of  posterity ;  you  have  actually 
sacrificed,  at  the  shrine  of  your  all- devouring  avarice,  the 
innocence  and  the  welfare  of  unborn  generations  ! — not 
content  with  all  the  produce  of  the  country,  with  the  fat- 
ness of  your  lands  and  cattle,  you  have  seized  the  poor 
man's  lamb  wherewith  to  feast  your  guests !     You  are  the 
lords  of  the  land  ! — yet  grovelling  in  slavish  ignorance  of 
the  first  rights  of  man  ! 

You  afford  an  excellent  illustration  of  that  class  which 
is  said  to  strain  at  gnats  and  swallow  camels;  you  punish 
us  for  trifling  ofi'ences,  whilst  your  ov/n  are  of  that  mag- 
nitude as  to  be  cognizable  by  Deity  alone.     You  deal  out 
religion  to  us  with  one  hand,  and  the  sword  with  the  other. 
You  disable  us  from  doing  our  duties,  and  then  punish  us 
for  our  omissions.     You  have  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
the  honest  man  to  obtain  an  honest  livelihood  in  his  native 
land,  and  yet  you  blasphemously  otfer  up  your  weekly 
sacrifices  in  the  temple  of  God,  and  pray  that  religion  and 
morality  may  spread  amongst  the  peoijle.      In  fine,  my 
Lords,  you  have  given  to   the  world  a  presumptive  proof 
of  your  faith  in  that  book  you  profess  to  revere,  and  of 
your  desire  to  imitate  some  of  the  characters  therein  pour- 
trayed;  for,  as  is  there  stated,  Christ  was  crucified  between 
two  thieves,  so  most  assuredly  in  the  present  day,  betwixt 
the  landholder  and  the  fuudholder,  is  humanity  martyred. 


PREFACE. 


My  chief  object  in  the  following  pages  is  simply  to  ex- 
cite thought  in  a  channel,  which  it  appears  to  me  has  been 
too  much  neglected.  In  the  short  space  to  which  I  have 
confined  myself,  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  trace 
home  to  its  source,  step  by  step,  every  evil  with  which  we 
see  mankind  beset.  To  have  done  justice  to  the  detail  of 
this  subject  would  have  filled  two  large  volumes.  I  have 
given  the  merest  outline,  leaving  it  to  the  suggestions 
which  I  feel  persuaded  will  be  excited  in  every  man  of 
reflection,  to  fill  up  the  interior.  Political  economy  is  so 
interwoven  with  the  moral  and  physical  existence  of  Eng- 
land, that  every  man  must  of  necessity,  sooner  or  later, 
become  a  politician.  The  subject  discussed  in  the  fol- 
lowing sheets,  I  think,  cannot  admit  of  two  opinions  when 
properly  understood.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  the  candour 
of  the  enlightened  reader  will  induce  him  to  look  to 
the  grand  principle  I  have  had  in  view,  without  being 
over  fastidious  respecting  the  details. 

January  24th,  1839. 
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"  Oh,  ye  great  authors  luminous,  voluminous  ! 

Whether  you're  paid  by  government  in  bribes, 
To  prove  the  public  debt  is  not  consuming  us  .  . 

.  your  public  circulation 
Feeds  you  by  printing  half  the  realm's  starvation." — Byron. 

"  Britons  toil,  and  Britons  sweat. 
But  to  pay  the  nation's  debt." — Anonymous. 

"  The  first  instance  of  debt  contracted  upon  parliamentary  security  occurs  in 
this  reign  (Henry  VI.).  The  commencement  of  this  pernicious  practice  deserves 
to  be  noticed ;  a  practice  the  more  likely  to  become  pernicious,  the  more  a  nation 
advances  in  opulence  and  credit.  The  ruinous  effects  of  it  are  now  become  but 
too  apparent,  and  threaten  the  vert/  existence  of  the  nation." — Hume. 

"  The  finances  of  a  nation,  sinking  under  its  debts  (1769  !)  and  expenses,  are 
committed  to  a  young  nobleman,  already  ruined  by  play." — Junius. 

"  O  poverty !  thou  art  indeed  omnipotent !  Thou  grindest  us  into  despera- 
tion ;  thou  confoundest  all  our  boasted  and  most  deep-rooted  principles ;  thou 
fillest  us  to  the  very  brim  with  malice  and  revenge,  and  renderest  us  capable  of 
arts  of  unknown  horror  1  May  I  never  be  visited  by  thee  in  the  fulness  of  thy 
power !" — GoD  \v  i  N. 

"  Owe  no  man  any  thing." — Romans. 

"  Be  not  of  them  that  are  sureties  for  debts." — Proverbs. 

*'  Give  me  neither  poverty,  nor  riches,  lest  I  be  full  and  deny  Thee,  or  lest  I 
be  poor,  and  steal!" — Proverbs. 


ON  THE  NATURE  OF  NATIONAL  DEBTS  IN  GENERAL. 

It  has  of  late  become  an  universal  practice,  at  least,  in 
the  highly  civilized  states  of  Europe,  on  any  national 
emergencj%  to  contract  loans,  which  loans  are  either 
acknowledged  in  bonds,  or  are  afterwards  consolidated, 
and  formed  into  funded  stock,  on  which  a  perpetual 
interest  is  to  be  paid. 

As  there  appears  to  be  an  immense  mass  of  ignorance 
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previiloiit  uith  rog:ard  to  national  debts,  as  though  -they 
^verc  (lifl'orcnt  to  other  debts,  as  thouji^h  they  were  essen- 
tially enveloped  in  mystery,  as  thoniih  they  were  necessary 
to  the  civil  policy  of  relincd  and  enlightened  nations,  and 
interwoven,  as  it  were,  with  their  very  existence,  1  shall 
endeavour  to  open  the  eyes  of  those  who  possess  but  an 
imperfect  notion  of  them,  and  point  out  how  directly  they 
bear  upon  the  industry,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  every 
one  individually;  and  how  immediately  they  allbct  the 
morality  of  nations  collectively. 

Some  general  information  appears  to  be  the  more  neces- 
sary on  this  subject,  from  the  fact,  that  most  persons  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  matter  from  never  having  thought 
on,  or  investigated  it.  Many  also  will  be  found,  even  at 
this  day,  to  uphold  the  system,  and  defend  the  principle  of 
these  national  incumbrances,  sometimes  conscientiously, 
but  more  frequently  from  interested  motives. 

It  will,  indeed,  appear  a  source  of  wonder,  and  reason- 
ing a  priori,  one  would  say  it  was  impossible,  did  not 
daily  experience  prove  the  fact,  that  any  one  could  be 
found  possessing  common  rationality,  who  would  pretend 
to  prove  that  a  state  of  debt,  or,  in  other  words,  a  state 
of  dependence  and  servility,  to  which  a  state  of  debt  must 
always  give  rise,  is  preferable  to  one  of  freedom  and  sol- 
vency; and  yet  I  have  heard  intelligent  and  sensible  men 
give  it  as  their  opinion,  that  our  national  debt  is  a  blessing 
to  England,  preserving  it  in  peace,  safe  from  internal  com- 
motion. But  I  believe  no  one  will  be  found  to  contend 
that  individual  debt  is  preferable  to  individual  solvency; 
no,  this  would  be  too  glaring,  and  yet  by  a  strange  perver- 
sion of  the  judgment,  they  argue  differently  when  the  debt 
becomes  of  a  collective  nature. 

Now,  for  the  information  ol"  those  who  may  never  have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  subject,  who  may  perchance 
have  heard  of  such  things  as  national  debts,  without 
affixing  any  determinate  ideas  to  the  expression,  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  Bank  of  England  as 


the  mighty  depository  of  all  that  money  expressed  by  the 
term  national  debt — (for  such  persons  there  are  even 
amongst  the  better  informed) — I  will  state  that  the  enor- 
mous sum  constituting  the  funded  debt  of  England, 
amounting  to  nearly  a  thousand  millions,  has  been  long 
since  expended — in  fact,  that  any  national  debt,  properly 
so  called,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  money  borrowed 
by  the  ministers,  or,  more  correctly,  the  government,  or 
directors  of  that  nation's  affairs,  on  the  security  of  that 
nation's  resources,  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  which 
money  is  sometimes  spent  before  it  is  borrowed. 

The  original  institution  of  national  debts  was  the  inven- 
tion of  reckless,  improvident,  and  unprincipled  statesmen, 
who,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  or  rather  to 
pamper  the  ambition  of  the  reigning  monarch,  looking  no 
further  than  the  present  hour,  betook  themselves  to  the 
readiest  mode  of  raising  money  for  removing  their  diffi- 
culties by  l)orrowing  large  sums  of  the  wealthy,  utterly 
regardless  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  to  be  repaid  with 
interest,  or  the  misery  it  must  necessarily  entail  upon 
posterity.  To  encourage  people  to  advance  these  loans, 
great  advantages  were  held  forth  by  the  borrowers  in 
various  ways;  for  instance,  the  borrowers  undertook  to 
incur  a  responsibility  of  100^.  for  the  value  of  60/.,  and  to 
pay  interest  upon  the  lOOZ.,  so  that  the  lender  had  his 
principle  nearly  doubled.  The  same  thing  took  place 
lately  in  Spain:  the  government,  being  sorely  pressed  for 
cash,  were  willing  to  give  almost  any  advantage  for  the 
loan  of  money,  and,  consequently,  they  issued  bonds  for 
the  amount  of  100/.  for  60/.  in  money,  at  least  in  that  pro- 
portion, so  that  when  things  become  settled  in  that  coun- 
try, the  inhabitants  will  find  themselves  responsible  for  a 
pretty  amount  of  capital,  expended  in  the  iniquitous  civil 
war  now  raging  there. 

The  worst  will  be  to  come  when  the  war  has  ceased,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  wound  up :  the  bondholders  will 
press  hard   upon  the  government,   and  the  government 
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upon  the  industry  of  the  country  ;  the  condition  of  the 
population,  therefore,  will  be  by  no  means  improved, 
burdened  with  debt,  and  poverty,  and  starvation  staring 
them  in  the  face.  A  pretty  speculation  has  it  olVered, 
too,  for  gamblers,  for  the  bonds  may  now  be  purchased 
for  less  than  20/.  per  100/.,  so  that  the  present  pur- 
chasers, and  the  original  holders,  if  they  keep  them  long 
enough,  will  make  ample  fortunes  at  the  expense  of 
the  peace  and  blood  of  the  natives  of  that  ill-fated 
country.  Whilst  the  loan-contractors  are  calculating  with 
the  greatest  coolness  over  their  tiresides  the  chances  of 
alternate  success  of  one  party  over  the  other,  and  the 
prospect  of  profit  or  loss,  the  inhabitants  are  cutting  each 
other's  throats  at  the  command  of  these  mighty  men  of 
wealth !  And  so  long  as  the  government  can  borrow 
money  at  any  price,  and  these  fellows  will  lend,  so  long, 
in  all  probability,  will  the  war  continue  to  rage;  for  if 
governments  could  borrow  no  money,  there  could  be  no 
war  except  on  public  principle,  and  if  this  were  the  prin- 
ciple which  instigated  men  to  war,  how  rarely  would 
humanity  see  the  sword  stained  with  blood  ! 

The  nature  of  a  national  debt,  then,  is  simply  this — 
money  borrowed  at  various  times  by  the  government  of  a 
nation,  to  be  repaid  with  exhorbitant  interest,  on  the 
security  of  the  taxes,  which  loans  are  generally  after- 
wards consolidated,  and  formed  into  a  stock,  which  then 
becomes  a  perpetual  burden  on  the  nation,  adding  to  its 
taxation  the  sum  of  the  interest  on  that  debt.  Now,  this 
often  amounts  to  nearly  as  much  as  the  expenditure  of  the 
country,  sometimes  to  more,  and  in  England  it  actually 
doubles  it — yes,  startling  as  it  may  appear,  the  interest 
alone  on  our  public  debt  is  twice  as  much  as  the  cost  of 
maintaining  our  immense  fleet,  our  numerous  army,  our 
extravagant  court  as  it  is  called,  all  the  sinecures,  judi- 
cial expenses,  and  every  thing,  in  fact,  connected  with  the 
state,  so  that  we  are  necessarily  taxed  to  three  times  the 
amount  on  account  of  this  debt ! 
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It  is  no  wonder  that  we  feel  the  pressure  of  taxation, 
and  that  the  ingenuity  of  our  legislators  have  defied 
escape  in  any  possible  way,  for  whether  we  stay  at  home, 
or  go  abroad  ;  whether  we  walk  or  ride  ;  whether  we  eat, 
drink,  or  sleep ;  whether  we  read  or  write  ;  whether  we 
are  clothed  in  broad  cloth  or  in  fustian ;  whether  we  eat 
off  porcelain  or  pewter, — they  have  still  firm  hold  of  us  ; 
for  every  material  of  which  our  habitation  is  built  is 
taxed — every  brick,  every  tile,  every  chimney-pot,  all  the 
wood-work,  every  square  of  glass,  all  the  furniture  is 
taxed,  even  to  the  meanest  utensil.  Every  article  of 
wearing  apparel — whether  it  be  in  the  shape  of  a  hat,  a 
boot,  a  coat,  a  shirt,  a  handkerchief,  a  gown,  or  a  bonnet — 
is  taxed ;  every  article  of  consumption — our  bread,  our 
meat,  our  butter,  our  cheese,  our  tea,  our  coffee,  our  wine, 
our  spirits,  our  beer,  our  medicines,  ay,  even  the  fishes  of 
the  sea,  are  taxed  ;  the  most  useful  article  of  cleanliness, 
soap,  is  taxed  to  an  immense  extent.  Not  satisfied  with 
taxing  all  artificial  light,  the  very  light  of  heaven  is  taxed ; 
and  I  do  verily  believe,  if  these  most  ingenious  men  could 
have  discovered  the  means,  they  would  even  have  taxed 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  direct  taxes  that  we  pay  are 
comparatively  trifling  to  what  we  pay  to  our  landlord, 
our  baker,  our  butcher,  our  tailor,  our  hatter,  &c. ;  and  all 
this  to  meet  the  heavy  responsibility  incurred  by  our  an- 
cestors. The  everlasting  haggling  about  the  expenses  of 
the  court  is  indeed  very  trumpery ;  for  what  can  it  matter 
whether  the  Queen  spends  half  a  million,  or  one  or  two 
millions,  when  we  compare  it  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
thirty  millions,  levied  solely  for  the  payment  of  the  inte- 
rest on  the  public  debt,  and  from  which  no  one  derives 
one  particle  of  advantage?  This  will  explain  why  the 
window-tax,  which  was  ostensibly  a  war-tax,  still  conti- 
nues at  this  day,  though  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  peace  was  proclaimed.  If  that  tax  had  been  levied 
for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  had  been  employed  for  that 
purpose,  then  of  course,  as  soon  as  the  war  ceased,  there 
would  have  been  no  more  necessity  for  the  tax  ;  but  that 
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tax,  although  properly  named  a  war-tax,  was  not  levied 
for  carrying  on  the  war,  but  for  paying  the  interest  of 
money  borrowed  for  that  object;  so  that  when  peace  was 
proclaimed,  there  was  of  course  still  the  same  necessity 
for  the  tax ;  and  there  is  like  to  be  in  spite  of  the  eco- 
nomical management  of  the  present  Government,  livery 
nation  in  Europe  is  now  more  or  less  encumbered  with 
debt,  which  has  become  so  w^ound  up  with  its  ail'airs  as 
almost  to  appear  essential  to  its  very  existence,  yet  the 
only  effect  it  can  possibly  have  is  to  increase  the  burdens 
of  the  people,  and  to  raise  the  price  of  provisions  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  majority.  In  truth,  sooner  or  later,  a  ter- 
mination must  come  to  this  state  of  tilings  ;  for  if  it  were 
to  go  on  progressively  increasing,  the  whole  of  Europe 
would  in  time  be  in  the  same  state  that  many  of  the  lands 
in  England  are  at  the  present  time,  i.  e.  worth  less  than 
nothing ;  for  it  is  not  at  all  an  unfrequent  occurrence  to 
see  a  large  waste  of  land,  because  the  profit  of  the  culti- 
vation of  it  would  be  much  more  than  eaten  up  by  tithe, 
poor-rate,  land-tax,  &c.  &c.  And  so  in  Europe  the  time 
will  come  when  it  will  be  impossible  for  an  individual  to 
live  unless  he  be  a  public  creditor,  because  his  labour  will 
not  procure  hira  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life. 

In  England  we  may  truly  be  said  to  be  in  that  state 
now.  In  Holland,  some  years  ago,  this  state  of  things 
actually  took  place,  so  that  there  was  no  alternative  but 
to  leave  the  country  or  to  sweep  away  the  national  incum- 
brance, to  which  last  refuge  the  government  had  recourse, 
and  actually  violated  public  faith  to  the  amount  of  one 
third  of  their  debt,  to  which  we  must  inevitably  come  ere 
long,  if  revolution  does  not  remove  it  all  before  ;  so  that 
these  institutions  would  appear  to  act  as  a  sort  of  high 
pressure  engine  upon  the  energies  and  industry  of  nations, 
and  when  they  become  insupportable  and  threaten  revo- 
lution, a  portion  is  removed  which  operates  as  a  safety- 
valve,  and  the  pressure  is  restored  as  before.  They  would 
appear  to  be  most  pow^erful  and  dangerous  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  despotism  ;  for  by  their  instrumentality  are 
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all  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  (in  spite 
of  all  their  boastings  of  liberty,  and  such  like  nonsense) 
kept  in  an  actual  and  perpetual  state  of  slavery.  The 
nation  is  fettered,  as  it  were,  and  cannot  stir,  because  of 
its  mighty  burden.  In  fact  the  movements  of  a  nation  are 
not  directed  by  the  hands  of  a  skilful  government,  but  by 
the  will  and  caprice  of  a  great  money-holder — 

"  Jew  Rothschild,  and  his  fellow  Cluistian  Baring, 
Are  the  true  lords  of  Europe." 

This  country  never  could  have  maintained  the  wars  it  did 
the  latter  end  of  the  last  century  and  the  commencement 
of  this,  had  it  not  been  for  these  money-lenders.  They 
were  the  men  who  carried  them  on,  and  not  the  members 
of  the  cabinet ;  at  their  nod  they  must  have  ceased  long 
before  they  did ;  and  at  their  will  the  struggle  in  Spain 
would  cease  immediately,  must  do,  for  want  of  means. 
Money  is  power  here  with  a  vengeance  ;  it  is  despotism 
of  the  worst  sort ;  and  enslaves  mankind  to  any  worthless 
rogue  who  has  wit  enough  to  cheat  his  fellows.  Courts 
and  cabinets  are  powerless  things  unsupported  by  these 
vermin,  to  whom  they  truckle,  and  barter  the  very  life- 
blood  of  society. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  national  debt  of  England  was 
contracted  during  the  reign  of  George  III.  Had  it  not 
been  for  these  money-lenders,  the  government  never  would 
have  been  able  to  gratify  the  sanguinary  ambition  of  that 
monarch  ;  this  country  never  could  have  stood  up  against 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  all  mankind  ;  never  could  have 
sustained  a  war  in  support  of  despotism  against  nearly  all 
the  powers  of  Europe  ;  never  could  have  pretended  to 
defeat  or  even  to  face  the  standard  of  freedom  and  liberty 
represented  in  the  person  of  Washington,  or  to  oppose 
that  gigantic  power  of  his  age.  Napoleon,  whose  iron 
grasp  could  seize  the  tyrant  in  his  palace,  but  who  was 
made  to  tremble  and  to  quake  before  the  gold  and  paper 
of  these  scourging  pests  of  humanity. 

In  order  to  show  the  state  of  our  national  debt-  at  the 
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commencement  of  the  reign  of  Georj^e  Ilf.,  I  shall  quote  a 
passasfc  from  Smollett : — "  On  the  whole,  the  sum  total 
ijranted  in  this  session  of  Parliament  amounted  to  lifteen 
millions  and  a  half — a  sum  so  enormous,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  nation  that  raised  it,  or  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  raised,  that  every  Briton  of  a  sedate  mind,  attached 
to  the  interest  and  welfare  of  his  country,  must  reflect 
upon  it  with  equal  astonishment  and  concern  ;  a  sum  con- 
siderably more  than  double  the  lars^est  subsidy  that  ever 
was  granted  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the  nation 
was  in  the  zenith  of  her  glory,  and  retained  half  the 
powers  of  Europe  in  her  pay ;  a  sum  almost  double  of 
what  any  former  administration  durst  have  asked,  and 
nearly  double  of  what  the  most  sanguine  calculators  who 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  thought  the  nation 
could  give  without  the  most  imminent  hazard  of  immediate 
bankruptcy.  . . .  That  these  gigantic  strides  tow  ards  the 
ruin  of  public  credit  were  such  as  might  alarm  every  well- 
wisher  to  his  country,  will  perhaps  more  plainly  appear 
in  the  sura  total  of  the  national  debt,  which,  including  the 
incumbrance  of  one  million  charged  upon  the  civil  list 
revenue,  and  provided  for  by  a  tax  upon  salaries  and 
pensions  payable  out  of  that  revenue,  amounted  at  this 
period  to  the  tremendous  sum  of  one  hundred  and  eight 
millions  odd.  A  comfortable  reflection  this  to  a  people 
involved  in  the  most  exjiensive  war  that  ever  was  waged, 
and  already  burdened  with  such  taxes  as  no  other  nation 
ever  bore" — Chap,  xxxii.,  George  II. 

Oh,  shades  of  Hume  and  of  Smollett !  what  would  ye 
say  now^;,  when  the  debt  amounts  to  eight  hundred  mil- 
lions ?  Perhaps  ye  would  scarcely  credit  that  a  nation  of 
the  most  degraded  slaves  could  be  found  to  bear  this  with 
impunity.  Would  ye  believe  that  this  debt,  which  was 
three  centuries  in  amounting  to  one  hundred  millions,  in- 
creased in  the  short  space  of  half  a  century  to  more  than 
eight  times  that  amount  ? 

It  may  be  as  well  now  to  refute  two  or  three  arguments 
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which  have  been  urged  in  its  favour.     It  can  scarcely  be 
necessary,  I  think,  for  me  to  notice  that  absurdity  which 
is  occasionally  broached,  that  the  debt  is  a  blessing  be- 
cause it  preserves  the  peace  of  the  empire.     It  may  suit 
the  views  of  crafty  politicians  to  endeavour  to  convince 
the  public  that  if  there  were  no  national  debt,  there  would 
be  no  inducement  to  maintain  the  peace  of  society,  and 
that  insurrections  would  consequently  accrue ;  as  though 
a  rebellion   or  an  insurrection  ever  occurred   simply  for 
the   sake  of  the  thing  itself;    as   though   men   preferred 
fishing  in  troubled  waters  to   smooth.     What  has   ever 
been  the  cause  of  an  internal  commotion  but  want  and 
distress  ?     What  was  the  occasion  of  the  riots  some  years 
ago  in  this  country,  but  downright  starvation  staring  men 
in  the  face  ?     So  far  from  being  disposed  to  be  riotous 
and  to   run  into   danger,  people   are   rather  inclined  to 
put  up  with  much  injustice  than  run  the  risk   of  sub- 
verting the  existing  order  of  things,  more  especially  if 
they  can  manage  any  how  to  procure  a  subsistence.     If 
men  in  general  are  enabled  to  procure  a  livelihood  by 
honest  industry,  and  to  live  peaceably  and  comfortably, 
they  have  an  innate  desire  to  preserve  and  defend  the 
existing  institutions,    without  examining   very  minutely 
into  the  justice  of  their  operations.     Instead  of  the  na- 
tional debt  preserving  the  security  of  the  state,  it  is  the 
only  thing  which  will  excite  a  revolution,  if  a  revolu- 
tion ever  should  occur,  by  occasioning  so  much  desti- 
tution.    It  is  the   fruitful   source   of  the  struggles  now 
agitating  the  empire.     Could  the  great  mass  of  these  men 
obtain  anything  approaching  to  a  living,  would  they  leave 
their  homes  and  families,  and  congregate  together,  and 
lose  their  time,  at  the  chance  of  being  punished  ?     They 
know   that   they  are  wretched,   but   they  know   not   the 
cause,   and   they  demand   universal  suffrage,   as   if  that 
would  benefit  them. 

The  best  security  for  the  peace  of  the  empire  is  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  its  largest  and  most  compre- 
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hensive  sense;  and  the  placing  it  in  every  man's  power  to 
procure  a  competence  by  frugality  and  industry;  men  will 
not  leave  their  work  for  the  pleasureless  purpose  of  l)cing 
bayonetted.  But  even  admitting,  from  sordid  motives,  the 
public  creditors  are  interested  in  preserving  peace,  yet 
they  form  by  far  too  small  a  portion  of  the  mass  of  the 
population  to  be  worth  taking  into  account. 

I  will  not  insult  ray  readers  by  even  noticing  the  con- 
temptible position,  that  if  there  were  no  stocks,  people 
might  not  know  how  to  employ  their  capital.     But  there 
is  an  argument  which  deserves  at^^ention  more  from  the 
publication  in  which  it  has  appeared,   than  from  any  in- 
trinsic value  it  possesses  ;  how  it  ever  found  its  way  into 
so  creditable  a  journal  as  the  Literary  Repository  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  imagine,  but  it  shows  how  little  reasoning 
will  effect  when  opposed  to  common  sense.     The  passage 
runs  thus  :  "  People  are  continually  crying  out  about  our 
national  debt,  and  would  have  it  believed  to  be  a  source 
of  great  misery,  which,  as  it  appears  to  us  is  a  very  great 
mistake,  inasmuch  as  it  is  really  the  means  of  circulating 
a  vast  sum  of  capital,  which  would  otherwise  perhaps  re- 
main locked  up  in  private  coffers.     The  far  greater  portion 
of  our  English  debt  is,  unlike  that  of  America,  due  to  in- 
dividuals of  the  English  nation,  hence  the  interest  is  paid 
to  persons  belonging  to  our  own  nation,  and  spent  in  the 
country,  whilst  that  of  America  is  sent  away  from  home, 
to  enrich  the  people  of  foreign  states.     In  the  one  case  it 
does  harm,  and  in  the  other  good,  and  it  may  reasonably 
be  questioned  whether  there  would  be  so  much  floating 
capital  in  the  country  were  it  paid  oft'.     This  remark  will 
apply  to  all  national  debts  due  to  the  individuals  of  the 
nation  itself,  and  it  may  be  further  o])served,  that  rash 
conclusions  should  not  be  drawn  between   the  relative 
prosperity,  unity,  and  strength,  of  any  two  nations,  as  has 
been  done  between  England  and  America,  merely  because 
one  may  be  said  to  be  trammelled  with  a  debt,  and  the 
other  nominally  free."     As  though  the  people  would  keep 
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their  money  locked  up,  when  there  would  be  so  many 
profitable  ways  of  employing  it.  It  is  certainly  a  very 
singular  argument  in  favour  of  a  national  debt,  that  it 
takes  away  the  people's  money,  lest  they  should  be  in- 
jured by  locking  it  up:  this  is  very  much  like  cutting  a 
man's  throat  to  save  him  from  dying.  So  far  as  the  com- 
munity is  concerned,  the  money  might  just  as  well  be 
locked  up  in  a  private  exchequer  as  a  public  one,  as  it  is 
now  to  all  intents  and  purposes  to  the  people  at  large. 

As  to  its  circulating  the  money,  it  is  the  strongest  pos- 
sible check  to  prevent  its  circulation ;  because  long  before 
it  lias  arrived  at  the  extreme  capillaries  of  the  circulation, 
it  is  called  into  the  exchequer  again ;  it  is  the  means  ot 
confining  the  circulation  to  the  heart  and  large  vessels, 
or  in  other  words,  to  the  treasury  and  the  wealthy.     Who 
have  the  money?  Not  the  poor,  they  never  have  a  shilling 
in  their  pocket;  not  the  professional,  or  the  tradesman, 
the  moment  they  happen   to  get  a  sovereign   there   are 
twenty  applicants  for  it.     They  who  draw  it  from  the 
treasury  are  the  only  men  who  possess  it ;  and  long  before 
they  have  parted  with  it,  they  call  again  upon  the  trea- 
sury, so  that,  instead  of  assisting,  they  powerfully  impede 
the  circulation.     As  to  the  de])t  being  owing  to  the  Eng- 
lish is  nothing  to  the  purpose :  it  matters  very  little  to  a 
debtor,  if  he  owes  a  thousand  pounds,  whether  he  owes  it 
to  A,  to  B,  to  C,  or  to   D;  and  his  spending  it  in  the 
country  is  completely  begging  the  question,  because  a 
very  great  many  of  the  smaller,  and  even  of  the  larger 
fundholders  live  abroad  from  motives  of  economy,   and 
thus  take  the  capital  out  of  the  country,  instead  of  spend- 
ing it  in  it,  which  they  could  not  do  were  tliere  no  national 
debt;  and  even  if  they  did  not,  if  the  money  is  not  spent 
with  the  payers,  it  matters  not  to  them  whether  it  be  spent 
in  England  or  in  France.     The  comparing  it  witli  the 
debt  of  America  is  quite  idle  :  the  debt  of  America  is  tan- 
tamount to  nothing  when  placed  by  the  side  of  ours.  Why, 
the  whole  of  the  floating  capital  of  England  may  be  said 
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to  pass  the  exchequer  once  a  year;  so  that  if  the  debt 
were  owing  to  foreigners,  it  would  be  the  hapi)iest  thing 
possible  for  us,  for  it  could  not  then  exist  another  year. 
So  far  from  the  debt  keeping  the  floating  capital  in  the 
country,  it  actually  takes  it  out ;  because  if  there  were  no 
debt,  there  would  be  no  outlets  for  the  capital.  The  man 
who  would  then  spend  British  capital,  must  earn  it  in  the 
country,  and  consequently  live  in  the  country ;  but  now 
the  public  creditor  can  live  in  Italy,  or  any  where  else, 
and  thus  draws  annually  so  much  of  the  capital  of  the 
country  as  is  equivalent  to  his  due  of  the  interest  of  the 
public  debt ;  thus  the  floating  capital  is  diminished  in- 
stead of  increased.  Talking  about  paying  it  off  is  an  im- 
possibility, and  therefore  absurd.  As  to  the  comparison 
between  this  country  and  America,  I  admit  it  is  not  fair 
to  draw  it,  because  this  country  possesses  exhaustless 
treasures  within  itself,  and  its  external  resources  seem 
to  know  no  bounds  ;  so  that  if  this  country  were  rolling  in 
prosperity,  and  America  in  difliculties,  this  would  be  no 
argument  in  favour  of  national  debts ;  but  as  the  thing  is 
reversed,  and  England  with  all  her  advantages  is  groaning 
under  pressure,  the  comparison  affords  a  double  argument 
against  the  policy  of  these  debts.  The  whole  of  it  affords 
a  pretty  specimen  of  the  sophistry  with  which  we  are  oc- 
casionally favoured  by  men  of  such  narrow  and  bigoted 
views. 


ON  THE  MORALITY  AND  TENDENCY  OF  NATIONAL  DEBTS. 

The  most  obvious  tendency  is  to  produce  a  state  of 
poverty;  for,  however  great  a  nation's  resources  may 
be,  the  more  she  owes  the  poorer  she  becomes;  and  if 
her  liabilities  amount  to  more  than  her  effects,  of  course 
that  nation  is  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy.  Now  this  may 
be  said  to  be  the  state  of  nearly  all  the  nations  of  Europe; 
for  some  of  them  are  not  only  not  able  to  pay  the  capital, 
but  scarcely  even  the  interest.     They  tend  then  to  fetter 
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the  enterprising  spirit  of  a  nation,  and  to  hamper  all  her 
movements  ;  and  being  in  a  similar  state  to  that  of  a 
pauper,  engender  all  the  vices  and  temptations  to  which 
poverty  is  liable,  and  these,  heaven  knows,  are  of  awful 
magnitude.  They  draw  men  from  the  straightforward  path 
of  moral  rectitude,  and  introduce  amongst  statesmen  a 
system  of  petty  and  contemptible  intrigue,  denominated 
Court  Policy,  utterly  unworthy  the  dignity  and  simplicity 
of  manhood.  They  tend  to  lower  nations  in  their  own 
estimation.  They  remove  the  due  proportion  between  the 
price  of  provisions  and  remuneration  for  labour,  raising 
the  former  and  diminishing  the  latter,  thus  creating  want 
and  distress  among  the  people. 

So  we  observe  in  nations  whose  debts  are  very  large, 
as  is  the  case  with  England,  destitution  pervading  every 
corner  of  the  kingdom,  and  this  too  notwithstanding  her 
immense  and  unequalled  resources,  notwithstanding  her 
bowels  teem  with  riches,  her  soil  with  fruitfulness,  her  po- 
pulation with  activity  and  enterprize ;  whilst  America,  a 
country  comparatively  poor,  with  a  small  circulating  me- 
dium, is  flourishing  with  wealth,  and  sporting  in  her  hap- 
piness, for  the  simple  reason,  that  labour  and  commerce, 
which  constitute  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  are  free  and 
unrestricted  both  by  debts  and  legislation.  The  man  who 
cannot  procure  a  subsistence  here,  finds  a  welcome  there; 
and  this  leads  me  to  another  most  serious  and  most 
alarming  tendency,  viz.  the  emigrations  constantly  taking 
place.  A  nation  loses  by  the  emigration  of  every  family, 
which  carries  with  it  capital  and  labour,  such  important 
essentials  to  the  welfare  of  a  community.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  a  man  has  but  to  imagine  for  a  moment  all  the  capital 
and  all  the  labour  of  a  country  removed ;  what  remains 
but  an  enormous  mass  of  unproductive  pauperism,  which 
could  not  subsist  a  single  day  ?  Precisely  the  same  prin- 
ciple applies  in  a  minor  degree  to  the  removal  of  any 
portion.    The  heavy  burdens  then,  the  necessary  conse- 
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quonce  of  n  national  debt,  prossini;-  on  the  indnstiy  of  a 
nation,  tend  to  drive  ont  the  best  and  most  vahiable  por- 
tion of  its  population,  those  who  scorn  to  become  rich  by 
any  indirect  means ;  and  finding  it  impossible  to  become 
so  by  any  other,  naturally  look  for  some  country  to  settle 
in  more  congenial  to  the  encouragement  of  industry  and 
honesty,  which  they  find  pressed  upon  so  inllexibly  at 
home  in  order  to  pay  the  public  creditor. 

The  extent  to  which  this  has  gone,  and  is  still  going  on 
in  England,  is  truly  alarming,  and  threatens  ere  long  to 
transport  to  other  more  favourable  countries  the  greater 
portion  of  the  best  of  its  population,  constituting  the  only 
strength  of  the  kingdom.  I  have  myself  witnessed  with 
melancholy  regret  the  departure  of  one  honest  hardwork- 
ing family  after  another,  who,  having  tried  every  possible 
way,  by  placing  their  small  capital  and  industry  to  the 
best  advantage,  to  obtain  a  respectable  livelihood,  at 
length  give  it  up  in  despair. 

They  have  a  strong  tendency  to  embarrass  governments 
in  case  of  any  emergency,  as  is  witnessed  in  Spain  at  the 
present  hour.  And  if  England  should  ever  again  be  in- 
volved in  a  war,  her  ministers  would  no  doubt  be  enal)led 
to  borrow  a  sufficiency  of  capital  for  carrying  it  on  with- 
out much  difficulty ;  but  they  would  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  raise  enough  in  taxes  to  pay  the  interest  of  a 
fresh  loan,  and  a  termination  must  come  even  to  bor- 
rowing: for  when  her  ministers  become  unable  to  raise 
the  interest,  they  w  ill  look  in  vain  for  lenders ;  and 
then  what  a  pretty  predicament  would  England  be  in, 
should  her  neighbours  take  advantage  of  her  helplessness, 
and  threaten  an  invasion.  This  is  far  from  being  impos- 
sible; for  notwithstanding  her  presumed  greatness,  she 
is  looked  on  with  a  jealousy  approaching  to  aversion. 
Byron,  in  the  following  lines,  has  beautifully  described 
the  feeling  which  is  entertained  towards  her  by  her  con- 
tinental neighbours  : — 
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"  Alas  !  could  she*  but  fully,  truly  know 

How  her  great  nauic  is  now  throughout  ahhoncd  ; 
How  eager  all  the  earth  is  for  the  blow 

Which  shall  lay  bare  her  bosom  to  the  sword ; 
How  all  the  nations  deem  her  their  worst  foe, 

That  worse  than  tvurst  of  foes,  the  once  adored. 
False  friend,  who  held  out  freedom  to  mankind, 

And  now  would  chain  them  to  the  very  mind." 

Should  this  ever  be  threcatened,  her  ministers  will  find 
themselves  disappointed  if  they  expect  to  fall  back  upon 
the  patriotism  and  public  spirit  of  the  nation— all  this  will 
long-  since  have  been  annihilated  by  the  slavery  induced 
by  the  debt.     To  continue  my  quotation — 

"  Would  she  be  proud,  or  boast  herself  the  free. 

Who  is  but  first  of  slaves  ?     The  nations  are 
In  prison, — but  the  jailor,  what  is  he  ? 

No  less  a  victim  to  the  bolt  and  bar. 
Is  the  poor  privilege  to  turn  the  key 

Upon  the  captive,  freedom  ?     He's  as  far 
From  the  enjoyment  of  the  earth  and  air 

Who  watches  o'er  the  chain,  as  they  who  wear." 

Public  spirit  is  peculiar  to  free  states.  We  do  not  find 
it  where  a  nation  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  an  insu- 
perable barrier,  on  the  one  side  the  slaves  of  misery  and 
poverty,  on  the  other  the  slaves  of  luxury  and  passion. 

Under  such  a  stale  of  things  people  are  disposed  to  hail 
any  change,  which  cannot  possibly  be  for  the  worse,  but 
may  perchance  for  the  better ;  and  should  another  Napo- 
leon arise,  he  will  probably  be  welcomed  to  this  land  by 
three-fourths  of  the  people. 

A  state  of  insolvency  in  families  is  a  sure  prognostica- 
tion of  decay  and  ruin ;  the  same  thing  precisely  applies 
to  states :  and  when  a  nation  is  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  borrow  money  to  carry  on  her  operations,  she  hath 
seen  the  zenith  of  her  glory.  What  a  melancholy  picture 
of  humbled  pride  and  wretchedness  does  the  peninsula 
present,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  fertile  countries  in 
Europe,  once  proverbial  for  her  wealth  and  enterprising 
spirit !    What  a  wretched  state  of  things  are  her  ministers 
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preparinij  to  bequeath  to  posterity  !  Future  generations 
will  ruid  themselves  hampered  in  every  direction  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unprincipled  manner  in  which  her  ministers 
are  now  bartering  their  labour,  and  selling  them  as  slaves 
to  the  highest  bidder;  and  Europe  looks  quietly  on  un- 
moved, first  backing  one  party,  then  the  other,  huxtering 
the  war,  as  though  they  would  make  that  unhappy  country 
the  arena  for  perpetual  contention. 

This  strongly  tends  to  show  the  state  of  moral  feeling  in 
Europe,  induced  by  national  debts ;  for  if  these  institutions 
did  not  exist,  there  could  be  no  such  war  as  Europe  is 
now  witnessing  to  its  irretrievable,  its  eternal  disgrace; 
public  opinion  would  decide  the  thing  immediately. 

They  tend  to  lay  prostrate  liberty  at  the  feet  of  tyranny 
and  despotism ;  for  if  governments  had  no  power  to  borrow 
money,  they  could  not  by  any  possibility  carry  on  wars 
against  public  feeling  and  public  liberty.  They  beget  a 
system  of  slavery,  alike  demoralizing  to  the  slave  and  to 
the  lord.  They  destroy  all  independence  of  mind  and 
spirit,  and  induce  a  state  of  reckless  indifference  to  all 
things  but  the  passing  hour.  They  operate  as  a  most 
formidable  barrier  against  all  progress  in  civilization  and 
advancement  in  knowledge ;  and  they  give  an  undue 
power  to  the  public  creditor  over  the  public  debtor.  They 
place  nations  in  similar  states  to  what  individuals  would 
be  who,  wishing  to  enter  upon  some  enterprising  specula- 
tion, possess  not  the  means  of  accomplishing  it. 

We  are  taught  from  our  cradles  to  lisp  the  name  of 
Great  King  George  III.,  to  solicit  heaven  for  salvation 
for  his  soul  I  !  And  perhaps  the  best  possible  thing  that 
could  happen  to  England  would  be  another  Great  King 
George  III.,  and  another  Pitt  administration ;  for  things 
would  then  inevitably  come  to  a  wind  up,  the  nation 
M  ould  heave,  and  hurl  for  ever  the  burden  from  its  back. 
The  prosperity  which  is  talked  so  much  of  in  those  days 
was  the  prosperity  of  an  individual,  who,  being  upon  his 
last  legs  and  in  despair,  borrows  a  large  sum  of  money 
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upon  false  securities,  which  he  knows  he  will  never  be 
able  to  pay,  but  which  enables  him  to  grasp  the  deceptive 
horn  of  abundance  a  little  longer.  How  absurd  to  talk  of 
England  being  prosperous,  when  overwhelmed  in  debt, 
resembling  a  man  about  to  take  apartments  in  the  Queen's 
Bench. 

The  apparent  prosperitj;  was  all  deception,  induced  by 
large  loans  and  a  fictitious  currency,  which,  giving  a  tem- 
porary stimulus  to  trade,  made  the  shortsighted  imagine 
that  the  nation  was  prosperous.  But  what  happened  as 
soon  as  peace  was  proclaimed,  when  the  kingdom,  ought 
to  have  undulated  with  joy,  harmony,  and  abundance? 
Where  was  her  prosperity  then  ?  Where  has  it  been  ever 
since?  Some  have  imagined,  from  having  tasted  the  forced 
and  unnatural  prosperity  during  the  war,  that  another 
good  red-hot  war  would  relieve  the  nation  of  its  present 
distresses;  and  so  it  would  for  a  short  time,  just  in  the 
same  way  that  a  quantity  of  coals  thrown  on  a  fire  to 
deaden  the  intensity,  answers  the  purpose  very  well  for  a 
little  while,  but  presently  causes  it  to  burst  forth  with 
greater  fury.  If  the  present  administration  were  as  un- 
principled and  dishonest  as  the  Pitt  administration,  they 
might  immediately  give  an  unprecedented  appearance  of 
prosperity  to  the  country  by  taking  up  more  loans,  and 
throwing  a  large  quantity  of  notes  into  the  circulation ;  but 
this  would  only  last  a  few  years,  and  then  there  would  be 
failures  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  This 
has  ever  been  the  feature  of  that  narrow-minded  policy  by 
which  this  nation  has  been  governed,  or  rather  misgo- 
verned so  long ;  it  looked  to  the  immediate  effect  only,  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  the  cause,  until  the  Reform  Bill  se- 
cured us  men  of  more  comprehensive  minds,  more  enlarged 
views,  and  more  honest  principles.  But  even  now  the 
axe  is  not  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree  of  corruption,  but  is 
constantly  being  employed  in  lopping  oflf,  first  one  branch 
then  another. 

The  variety  of  expedients  which  hiave  from  time  to  time 
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been  proposed,  or  adopted,  for(piittinj?  an  end  to  the  uni- 
versal distress  are  utterly  liitile.  Some  have  been  the 
benevolent  suu^cstions  ol"  mere  visionaries,  such  as  the 
idea  of  compelling  masters  to  give  certain  wages  whether 
they  would  or  not,  and  thereby  destroying  the  natural 
equilibrium  to  which  everything  tends,  when  not  inter- 
fered with.  Such  also  was  the  idea  of  establishing  a 
system  of  barter,  by  instituting  a  place  to  which  workmen 
might  always  carry  the  products  of  their  labour,  to  receive 
in  exchange  what  they  might  happen  to  want;  but  this 
could  never  exist  in  a  country  possessed  of  so  large  a  cir- 
culating medium  as  fifty  millions,  and  when  the  Avhole  of 
that  money  must  pass  through  the  exchequer  once  a  year. 
The  landlord  and  the  tax-collector  will  not  take  goods  in 
barter,  and  therefore  money  must  be  had,  and  the  people 
knowing  this,  are  of  course  all  desirous  to  obtain  money 
in  preference  to  goods  for  what  they  have  to  sell.  Some 
have  proposed  a  fictitious  currency ;  but  this  would  pro- 
duce a  very  temporary  benefit,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  still 
more  disastrous  state  of  things.  Some  have  taken  refuge 
in  the  building  of  churches,  hospitals,  and  workhouses, 
and  instituting  poor  laws;  but  these  are  the  most  miser- 
able expedients  of  all,  unjust  in  their  operation,  demo- 
ralizing in  their  efiects,  and  calculated  to  increase  the 
evil  immeasurably  which  they  were  intended  to  prevent. 
Others  have  had  recourse  to  tlie  encouragement  of  emi- 
gration, as  though  the  removal  of  a  ship-load  of  unpro- 
ductive individuals  could  afford  any  relief  to  those  left 
behind,  like  taking  in  fact  a  handful  of  sand  from  the  sea- 
shore. But  all  seem  entirely  to  have  overlooked  the  grand 
cause,  or  never  to  have  had  the  moral  courage  to  propose 
the  only  remedy  that  could  ever  perform  a  radical  cure, 
viz.  an  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge;  and  this,  I  say 
it,  I  swear  it,  must  be  preceded  by  a  declaration  of  na- 
tional insolvency. 
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ON  THE  NATURE  AND  MORAL  TENDENCY  OF  THE  DEBT  OF 
ENGLAND. 

Although  the  debt  of  England  has  necessarily  occupied 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  preceding  chapter,  yet  I 
have  thought  proper  to  devote  one  exclusively  to  its  dis- 
cussion, because  the  term '  England'  is  almost  synonymous 
with  debt,  and  because  I  am  myself  a  native  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  a  part  of  my  subject,  a  cursory  gltdice  at  which 
is  sufficient  to  overwhelm  the  most  comprehensive  capa- 
city, I  shall  not  attempt  to  examine  all  those  intricate 
recesses  of  vice  and  immorality,  nor  follow  them  out  into 
their  extreme  branches,  which  may  be  said  to  have  had 
their  origin  from  this  source.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  my 
purpose  to  point  out  the  larger  channels  connecting  the 
two  extremes;  nor  do  I  know  that  it  matters  much  where 
I  begin,  since  the  whole  of  society  seems  to  be  in  that 
diseased  condition  in  which  a  physical  body  would  be  if 
plethora  existed  in  one  part,  and  inanition  in  another.  In 
the  first  place  we  may  notice  the  irregular  distribution  of 
the  circulating  medium  of  the  realm,  inasmuch  as  every 
portion  of  society  has  to  aftbrd  its  share  for  the  purposes 
of  the  exchequer,  whence  it  commences  flowing  through 
all  the  channels  of  society  to  its  remotest  terminations; 
but  long  before  it  finds  its  way  to  these  terminations, 
another  call  is  made  upon  them  from  the  treasury,  which, 
as  they  have  not  yet  received  the  circulation,  they  are 
unable  to  meet ;  a  double  demand  is  therefore  made 
where  it  may  have  partially  reached,  which  they  also 
become  unable  to  answer  from  not  having  received  their 
full  share :  hence  the  confusion  and  misery,  the  perpetual 
harassings  of  society  from  year  to  year,  increasing  upon 
every  fresh  demand,  until  some  in  despair  fly  in  the  very 
face  of  nature,  and  violate  her  first  law;  others,  again, 
fall  victims  to  the  most  humbling  condition  of  mankind  ; 
many  sink  into  a  state  of  apathy;  still  more  become  reck- 
less, and  inditi'erent  to  all  about  them,  spreading  the  con- 
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tagion  of  their  example  to  an  awful  extent ;  whilst  others 
of  more  powerful  minds  keep  them  constantly  on  the 
rack  to  invent  new-  modes  of  obtaining-  money  under  false 
pretences,  deluding  the  unwary,  and  preying  upon  each 
other,  till  the  heart  heaves  at  the  reflection ;  but  all  of 
necessity  agree  to  leave  the  natural  and  healthy  path  of 
honest  industry  to  endeavour  to  outwit  his  less  suspecting- 
neighbour. 

This  is  not  overdrawn  one  iota ;  and  I  appeal  to  those 
who  know  anything  of  the  internal  complex  machinery  by 
which  society  is  moved,  whether  this  is  not  a  true  and 
impartial  picture  of  the  present  state  of  things  in  England? 
All  is  deception  ;  or,  in  the  w^ords  of  an  immortal,  "all  is 
oblique."  Man  lives  by  seeming  to  be  what  he  is  not,  and 
under  the  cloak  of  falsehood  gains  his  daily  bread;  and  no 
sooner  is  he  compelled  to  doff  that  cloak,  and  appear  in 
his  true  colours,  than  he  also  becomes  numbered  with  the 
lost. 

To  render  this  clear,  we  will  take  an  illustration.  A 
man  enters  the  world  sanguine  with  hope,  disposed  to  put 
the  best  construction  upon  every  event  which  occurs,  his 
mind  and  body  sporting  with  activity,  desirous  of  being 
happy  and  difi'using  happiness,  of  doing  his  duty  to  him- 
self, his  neighbour,  and  his  God,  sw  elling  with  enthusiasm, 
his  soul  bursting  with  indignation  at  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion, and  beaming  with  the  most  fervid  philanthropy. 
This,  I  think,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  human 
nature,  as  yet  untainted  with  the  demoralizing  influence 
of  circumstances.  The  after  character  acquired  by  a  long 
intercourse  with  the  world  is  entirely  artificial,  and,  how- 
ever essential  to  success,  is  certainly  undesirable.  Such 
a  character  as  I  have  drawn  is  undoubtedly  fitted  for  the 
reception  of  happiness ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  possessed  in  this 
w^orld,  such  an  individual  would  appear  to  have  a  very 
just  claim  to  it. 

He  struggles  on  for  a  while,  perhaps  for  years,  pursuing 
a  straightforward  course  of  honesty  and  uprightness,  but 
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without  gaining  any  ground ;  he  appears  sometimes  to  be 
making  a  little  way,  but  some  contingency  is  always  at 
hand  to  relieve  him  of  any  little  overplus  he  may  possess; 
he  continues  to   toil  night  and  day,  and  success  would 
seem  to  crown  his  efforts ;  but  in  spite  of  his  unremitting 
prudence,  his  constant  foresight,  his  perpetual  and  often 
painful  frugality,  demands  arise  over  which  he  has  no 
control — the  collector  is  ever  energetic  in  his  periodical 
visits,  the  demands  of  the  landlord  are  peremptory,  the 
inequality  of  the  price  of  provisions  to  the  remuneration 
for  labour  eat  up  the  results  of  his  exertions  as  fast  as 
they  accrue,  very  frequently  forestall  them,  and  he  looks 
around  him  in  a  consciousness  of  integrity,  and  wonders 
what  on  earth  is  the  reason,  that  in  the  midst  of  wealth, 
splendour,  and  magnificence,  surrounded  with  every  kind 
of  luxury  the  imagination  can  conceive,  he  cannot  advance, 
but  appears  doomed  to  pass  the  term  of  his  natural  life  in 
useless  and  ceaseless  exertion,  in  anxiety,  in  pain,  and  in 
poverty.     He  becomes  fretful  and  capricious,  out  of  hu- 
mour with  himself  and  everybody  else,  visits  his  wife  with 
reproaches,  treats  his  friends  with  indifference,  his  children 
as  the  authors  of  his  calamity,  and  all  mankind  as  his  ene- 
mies ;  his  thoughts  would,  if  he  dare  let  them,  silently 
entertain  reproaches  to  the  Disposer  of  all  things — in  fine, 
the  social  man  is  ruined  and  lost,  and  of  all  that  was  once 
beautiful  and  good,  calculated  to  excite  admiration  and  to 
ornament  society,  nought  but  a  wild  and  melancholy  wreck 
remains.     A  man  need  not  go  far  for  the  realization  of  this 
character,  he  may  often  meet  with  it  in  his  own  bosom.    It 
is  a  fair  and  honest  description  of  all  those  who  are  thrown 
upon  the  world  without  connexions  and  without  money,  to 
gain  their  livelihood  by  labour — I  care  not  whether  that 
labour  be  of  the  mind  or  body,  or  both — whether  a  man  is 
a  professional,  an  artisan,  or  a  labourer — whether  he  be 
in  the  law,  the  medical  profession,  or  the  church — whether 
he  be  an  architect,  a  surveyor,  or  engaged  in  that  most 
useful  occupation,  instructing  the  young — whether  he  be  a 
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tradesman,  a  mechanic,  or  simply  an  agricultural  labourer 
— this  is  the  course,  with  few  exceptions,  which  he  is 
doomed  to  run. 

The  natural  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that  the  noble 
independence  of  the  man  is  crushed  ;  that  praiseworthy 
pride  of  bringing  up  his  family  better  than  himscli",  of 
advancing  them  in  the  world,  is  totally  annihilated;  and  in 
the  difficulty  to  procure  the  necessaries  for  the  support  of 
life,  education  is  completely  thrown  in  the  back  ground,  or 
thought  of  merely  as  an  idle  occupation  for  those  who 
have  nothing  better  to  do  ;  poverty  and  ignorance,  there- 
fore, increase,  acting  and  reacting  on  each  other,  engen- 
dering their  constant  attendants,  crime  and  misery,  and 
man  becomes  allied  to  the  cattle  on  the  soil ;  for  where 
there  is  no  moral  feeling,  in  what  is  man  better  than  the 
brute?  And  moral  feeling  is  the  result  of  education. 
Pauperism  increases  in  arithmetical  progression,  partly 
through  ignorance,  partly  through  contagion,  but  chiefly 
from  the  conviction  which  a  man  soon  entertains,  that  all 
exertions  on  his  part  must  prove  fruitless  to  improve  his 
condition.  He  then  becomes  reckless,  perfectly  regard- 
less of  the  future,  and  adopting  the  old  maxim  "  a  short 
life  and  a  merry  one,"  gives  way  to  every  species  of  in- 
toxication. 

Drunkenness,  that  vice  for  which  the  English  are  so 
notorious,  and  which  exists  to  such  an  enormous  extent 
in  Britain,  to  the  disgrace  of  her  civilization,  is  almost 
entirely  attributable  to  this  national  evil,  the  public  debt. 
Men  are  not  naturally  addicted  to  drinking,  but  they  fly 
to  it  as  a  temporary  remedy  to  relieve  the  mind  from 
dwelling  on  evils  which  they  possess  not  the  power  to 
remove.  Who  are  the  persons  most  chargeable  with 
drunkenness?  Who  are  the  persons  who  support  those 
splendid  gin-palaces,  which,  to  the  discredit  of  London  and 
its  environs,  have  been  springing  up  like  mushrooms  the 
last  few  years,  morbid  excrescences  diverting  the  nutri- 
ment and  preying  on  the  very  vitals  of  the  constitution. 
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and  like  a  tumour  on  the  body  betraying  strong  symptoms 
of  diseased  vitality  and  approaching  dissolution  ?  Not 
the  professional,  who  procures  his  wine  of  a  merchant;  not 
the  tradesman  or  the  mechanic,  who  are  gaining  a  little 
upon  the  world,  and  who  merely  send  for  their  pint  of 
beer  for  dinner;  not  the  man  who  has  got  a  little  property 
in  hand,  and  is  striving  to  turn  it  to  the  best  advantage  ; 
but  the  pennyless,  the  prostitute,  the  wretched,  the  pauper 
— those  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  who  never  pay  any- 
body when  they  can  obtain  credit,  whose  homes  present  an 
appearance  utterly  destitute,  and  who,  finding  how  impos- 
sible it  is  (without,  however,  being  aware  of  the  cause) 
even  to  pay  their  way,  much  less  to  save  a  trifle,  are  at 
last  driven  to  this  ignominious  way  of  lulling  conscious- 
ness, and  burying  the  senses  in  oblivion.  If  these  persons 
saw  any  possibility  of  advancing  in  the  world  by  steady 
industry  and  frugality,  those  institutions  would  die  a 
natural  death,  and  give  way  to  others  of  a  moral  character 
tending  to  exalt  man  in  the  scale  of  creation.  The  edu- 
cated and  conscientious  individual,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  the  same  conviction,  is  withheld  from  motives  of 
honour  from  transmitting  that  privation,  of  which  he  him- 
self is  the  heir,  to  others ;  and  he  lingers  on  a  life  of  ennui 
and  ceiibacj',  or  has  recourse  to  those  morbid  stimulants 
which  society,  where  large  masses  are  congregated  toge- 
ther, always  affords  to  promote  forgetfulness. 

Those  who,  of  all  others,  are  best  fitted  to  fulfil  the 
intentions  of  nature,  to  do  honour  to  the  marriage  contract, 
are  the  very  persons  wiio,  from  the  artificial  and  unnatural 
state  of  things  induced  by  this  great  curse  upon  the  nation, 
are  left  to  vegetate  away  existence,  and  rot  in  their  own 
exuberance,  whilst  the  recklessness  of  the  pauper,  assisted 
by  the  laws  of  the  land,  impels  him  to  an  unlimited  pro- 
creation. Society  is  thus  tampered  with,  injured,  basely 
injured,  by  being  deprived  of  those  members,  who  in  their 
maturity  would  be  its  greatest  ornaments,  and  weeds  and 
noxious  herbs  increase  to  an  uncontrollable  extent. 
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Of  all  influences  that  affect  men,  poverty  is  by  far  the 
most  (Icmoralizins^.  I  have  heard  this  urged  by  the  more 
intellectual  even  of  the  poorest :  Of  what  use,  say  they,  is 
it  to  force  us  to  attend  church,  to  compel  us  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  when  we  have  not  the  means  of  subsistence  ? 
A  wholesome  meal  would  be  a  far  better  practical  lesson 
tlian  the  most  eloquent  exhortation  from  the  pulpit. 
What  said  Wisdom  herself  in  her  own  temple  ?— -"  The 
destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty." 

Now,  if  labour  met  with  its  due  reward,  and  the 
labourer  was  not  taxed  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
necessities  of  the  state  required,  there  would  be  strong 
encouragement  held  out  to  persevere  in  a  course  of  honest 
industry,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  successful ;  and  in  a 
man's  old  age  there  would  be  no  necessity  either  to  be^ 
dependant  upon  friends  or  to  enter  the  workhouse.  Im- 
provident marriages,  under  these  circumstances,  would 
meet  with  their  proper  meed  ;  and  prudence,  forethought, 
and  integrity  would  also  meet  with  their  proper  meed. 
As  it  is  now%  recklessness  has  the  advantage  of  prudence, 
and  ignorance  of  wisdom.  Then  there  would  be  no 
temptation  to  a  course  of  reckless  profligacy,  and  no 
inducement  to  flood  the  land  with  unproductive  popula- 
tion. We  should  stand  in  no  need  of  our  immense  pauper 
establishments,  or  of  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to  keep  in 
abeyance  fraudulence  and  crime;  for  I  will  venture  to 
assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  out  of  one 
hundred  cases  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  ninety-nine  may 
be  traced  to  this  fruitful  source  of  iniquity,  the  national 
debt.  Our  streets  would  cease  nightly  to  display  those 
disgusting  scenes  of  debauchery,  and  men  would  be  re- 
lieved from  those  stings  of  remorse,  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  even  an  involuntary  lapse  into  vice. 

This  leads  me  to  another  very  important  result  of  the 
demoralizing  tendency  of  this  great  national  curse.  There 
are  in  Loudon  (exclusive  of  women  privately  kept;  not 
less  than  eighty  thousand  prostitutes,  the  victims,  the  sole 
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victims,  not  of  seduction,  but  of  poverty  and  ignorance  ! 
Look  at  this,  ye  legislators,  ye  churchmen,  ye  wolves  in 
sheep's  clothing,  and  see  to  what  a  state  of  things  a  loug 
course  of  unjust  and  oppressive  legislation  has  led!  Do 
you  expect  to  stand  faultless  before  God  on  the  last  day, 
with  your  hands  reeking  with  the  blood  of  thousands,  and 
your  souls  polluted  with  the  immorality  of  millions?  Do 
you  preach  peace  and  consolation  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
now  and  then  indict  a  poor  helpless  creature  for  keeping 
a  house  of  ill-fame,  when  there  are  thousands  of  such 
houses  in  London,  well  known,  to  which  men  take  their 
women,  after  having  hired  them  in  the  saloon  or  the 
street,  and  having  satisfied  the  cravings  of  nature,  turn 
them  adrift  again  to  be  hired  by  the  next  passer  by? 
"What  difference  there  may  be  between  women  who  loiter 
about  the  Queen's  highway  to  be  hired,  and  cattle  taken 
to  a  market  to  be  sold,  it  would  require  all  the  sophistry 
of  a  special  pleader  to  prove.  Are  ye  disgusted  with  the 
recital  of  this  ?  If  so,  how  much  more  so  would  ye  be 
at  the  realization  of  all  those  revolting  scenes  which 
nightly,  which  daily,  which  hourly  take  place  at  these 
sinks  of  satanity  ? 

Is  there  any  possibility  of  checking  the  magnitude  of 
this  evil  by  such  inefficient  means  as  Bible  societies, 
temperance  societies,  societies  for  the  suppression  of  vice 
and  immorality,  or  the  distribution  of  coals  and  candles, 
and  such  like  things?  Such  inadequacy  of  means  to  ends 
is  really,  if  the  subject  were  capable  of  it,  enough  to 
excite  one's  derision.  This  mighty  morbid  defect  in  the 
moral  constitution  is  only  to  be  removed  by  one  bold 
energetic  stroke  of  justice,  viz.  a  proclamation  of  a 
national  bankruptcy— a  declaration  of  insolvency,  of  ina- 
bility to  pay  debts  contracted  by  our  ancestors  for  the 
worst  of  purposes,  and  in  which  the  present  payers  had 
no  hand. 

To  show  the  immoral  working  of  this  enormous  debt  in 
a  still  clearer  light,  and  to  exhibit  its  pernicious  action 
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and  reaction,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  paralyzes  all 
the  exertions  of  mankind,  I  >vill  admit,  for  the  sake  of 
the  argument,  that  if  wc  were  only  taxed  to  half  our  in- 
come the  evil  might  not  be  so  insuperable  ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  the  positive  loss  were  the  only  loss,  or,  in  other  words, 
if  a  person  possessing  an  income  of  200/.  a-year,  pays  in 
direct  and  in  indirect  taxes  lOOZ.  a-year  out  of  it,  by 
close  economy  and  retrencliment  he  might  still  manage 
to  make  his  w  ay  ;  but  a  little  reflection  will  show,  that 
the  same  pernicious  influence  operating  upon  every  indi- 
vidual in  society,  increases  the  negative  loss  to  an  incal- 
culable extent;  for  where  this  enormous  burden  on 
society  imposes  a  positive  tax  of  100/.,  it  possibly  pre- 
vents at  the  same  time  several  times  that  amount  being 
received  by  an  individual. 

To  illustrate  this  better,  let  us  take  any  person  who 
earns  his  living  by  his  labour,  as  a  mechanic  or  a  teacher. 
What  I  am  going  to  state  is  a  thing  of  every  day's  oc- 
currence.    A  teacher,  in  making  an  engagement  with  a 
family,  asks  a  fair  remuneration  for  his  labour ;  no  objec- 
tion is  made  to  it  on  the  score  of  fairness,  but  inability 
is  urged — a  large  and  expensive  family,  losses  in  business, 
dearness  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  are  brought  forward 
to  show  why  an  exception  should  be  made  in  that  parti- 
cular instance  (an  exception,  by-the-bye,  required  to  be 
made  in  nearly  every  instance) ;  and  on  the  principle  that 
half  a  loaf  is  better   than   none,  a  professional  man  or 
w^oman  accedes  to  the  proposition,  I  could  almost  call  it, 
of  prostituting  their  talents  for  what  is  barely  sufiicient 
to  procure   a  subsistence.     Now    how   does   this  react? 
They,  in  employing  other  professional  men,  or  any  other 
persons,   are   compelled  to   have   recourse   to   the  same 
mode  of  reasoning;  these  again,  in  their  turn,  adopt  it  to 
those  w  ith  whom  they  have  dealings ;  and  thus  throughout 
the  whole   of  society  we   see  a   constant  disposition  to 
beat  down,  to  strike  as  hard  a  bargain  as  possible  where 
shame  oflers  no  check.     The  liberality  of  mankind  is  not 
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here  to  be  attacked,  because  compulsion  is  the  movinj? 
power,  but  rather  that  system  of  things  which  has  given 
rise  to  it.  Illiberality  and  meanness  are  not  the  natural 
qualities  of  mankind,  but  are  adopted  from  real  necessity. 

To  return  to  the  man  of  200^.  a-year :  if  he  were  only 
moderately  taxed  for  the  present  exigencies  of  the  state, 
he  would  be  enabled  to  pay  more  liberally  for  what  he 
required  ;  these  then  would  be  in  a  better  condition  from 
two  sources,  viz.,  the  being  more  liberally  paid  for  their 
work,  and  in  being  released  from  a  heavy  burden  in 
taxation ;  and  he,  in  his  turn  again,  instead  of  receiving 
200^.  a-year,  would,  in  all  probability,  receive  400^,  in 
consequence  of  persons  employing  him  being  better 
enabled  to  give  a  fair  remuneration ;  thus,  instead  of 
100/.  a-year,  which  may  be  called  his  present  income,  he 
would  have  400/.,  the  overplus  to  enable  him  to  live  more 
consistently  with  his  station  in  life,  or  to  put  out  to  ad- 
vantage as  prudence  might  dictate. 

Now,  although  this  illustration  may  be  very  faulty  in 
detail,  yet  the  principle  it  inculcates  is  true,  sterlingly 
true,  and  applies  to  the  whole  labouring  population  of 
the  country.  Like  the  deadly  aconite  it  works  insidiously, 
unseen,  undermining,  destroying,  and  paralyzing  all  with- 
in its  atmosphere.  This,  I  think,  will  completely  upset 
that  foolish  and  ignorant  reasoning,  which  is  occasionally 
brought  forward  by  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  matter, 
that  remuneration  for  labour  will  always  be  proportioned 
to  the  expenses  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  an  assertion 
at  direct  variance  with  fact,  and  opposed  to  the  clearest 
reasoning. 

Another  very  lamentable  effect,  and  one  possessing  a 
most  demoralizing  influence,  is  the  spirit  of  gambling  it 
necessarily  gives  rise  to.  It  is  awful  to  contemplate 
what  an  immense  mass  of  mind,  which,  if  properly  culti- 
vated under  auspicious  circumstances,  might  be  turned  to 
the  greatest  account  in  investigating  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  in  improving  and  civilizing  humanity,  is  here  utterly 
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lost  to  society,  or  only  operates  perniciously  in  conse- 
quence of  beinij  exclusively  absorbed  in  pecuniary  and 
political  calculations,  ever  alive  to  distant  rumour,  ready 
at  a  moment's  warning  to  take  advantage  of  any  change, 
favourable  or  otherwise.     It  must  be  a  mind  of  no  ordi- 
nary strength  which,  after  having  been  once  imbued  with 
the  pure  spirit  of  gambling,  can  return  to  steady  occu- 
pation  and   undisturbed   reflection.     What   pleasure   or 
delight  can  a  mind  rendered  sordid  by  the  constant  con- 
templation of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  whose  moral 
sentiments  are  blunted  by  constantly  practising  decep- 
tion—what interest,  I  ask,  can  such  a  mind  take  in  pur- 
suing the  sublime  calculations  of  Newton,  or  in  investi- 
gating laws  which  regulate  mind,  materially  affecting  the 
happiness  of  man  ?     Now  this  mode  of  viewing  the  sub- 
ject may  appear  novel  and  even  absurd  to  many,  inas- 
much as  the  loss  is  entirely  of  a  negative  character,  and 
therefore  no  loss  at  all ;  but  I  maintain,  that  that  man 
takes  but  a  very  imperfect  view  of  his  duties  to  society, 
if  he  considers  that  by  enriching  himself  and  family,  with- 
out having  added  anything  to  the  commonwealth  of  mind, 
those  duties  performed  ;  and  I  maintain  also,  that   the 
empire  of  mind  sustains  an  immense  and  serious  loss  by 
so  large  and  so  rich  a  channel  being  diverted  from  its 
natural  course,  and  turned  loose,  as  it  were,  to  inundate 
and  destroy  the  seeds  of  morality,  instead  of  fertilizing 
and  assisting  to  bring  the  plant  to  perfection. 

The  calculations  essential  to  all  gambling  transactions 
presuppose  a  considerable  mental  power;  and  the  mind 
that  can  calculate  by  a  series  of  speculations  upon  a 
positive  profit,  must  be  one  of  no  ordinary  character,  and 
which  under  happier  auspices  might  have  opened  to  the 
world  a  system  not  second  to  the  Newtonian  philosophy. 
In  defiance  of  a  man's  better  feelings,  if  his  life  is  one  of 
speculation,  if  he  is  exposed  to  those  vicissitudes  by 
which  he  may  be  poor  one  day  and  rich  the  next,  or  vice 
versd,  his  thoughts  will  leave  the  more  ennobling  subjects 
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to  ponder  night  and  day  on  the  all-absorbing,  the  ever- 
lasting one  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  The  fault 
is  not  his  fault,  for  where  there  are  national  debts  there 
will,  there  must  be  gamblers  ;  for  every  proprietor  of 
stock,  every  holder  of  a  bond,  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses a  gambler :  and  really  that  outcry  that  was  raised 
some  years  since  against  lotteries,  and  which  is  still 
raised  against  all  gaming-houses,  savours  somewhat  of 
the  hypocrite,  whilst  the  great  parent,  the  prince,  the  king 
of  gambling-houses,  the  Stock  Exchange,  still  continues 
to  rear  his  head  in  open  day  untouched,  unharmed. 

As  the  poet  has  it,  "  Born  iti  a  cottage,  Caesar  had 
been  but  the  best  wrestler  on  the  green ;"  so  Newton,  had 
his  destiny  led  him  to  the  Stock  Exchange,  might  perhaps 
have  been  a  Rothschild,  and  the  world  might  still  have 
been  in  ignorance  of  the  planetary  system.  This  is  not 
the  raving  of  a  mere  visionary,  as  any  one  will  easily 
perceive  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  cast  his  thoughts 
upon  the  wide  waste  of  mind,  and  observe  how  little  has 
been  done  comparatively  within  the  last  two  thousand 
years,  how  much  remains  to  be  done,  how  much  is  yet 
undiscovered,  and  still  more  unexplored. 

To  take  a  very  cursory  view  of  the  present  state  of  the 
sciences,  both  physical  and  moral,  is  enough  to  excite  the 
most  melancholy  reflections.     Let  us  take  the  science  of 
the  law.     Laws  indeed  !  the  best  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  are  so  incongruous  and  absurd,  so  mixed  up  with 
barbarism  and  ignorance,  so  unconnected  with  the  only 
science  which  ought  to  be  the  sole  guide  in  the  formation 
of  all  laws,  moral  science,  that  it  really  seems  like  bur- 
lesquing it  to  call  it  a  science.     The  law  is  frequently  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  moral  right  and  wrong  of  a  thing; 
and  so  little  is  it  understood,  that  law  and  justice  signify 
two  ditlerent   things :  thus   we   have   courts   of  law   and 
courts  of  justice;  instead  of  making  use  of  common  sense, 
and  deciding  according  to  those  rules  which  nature  has 
implanted  in  every  bosom  not   corrupted   by  sophistry, 
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everytliing  is  literally  sacrificed  to  the  letter  of  that  law, 
whicii  was  iVamctl  i>y  diflereiit  men,  at  dill'erent  times,  and 
perhaps  tor  totally  dill'erent  purposes. 

What  a  field  does  not  medicine  olTer  for  investii^ation  ? 
Puttinj;-  aside  all  the  collateral  branches,  merely  physic 
itsell' presents  matter  for  myriads  of  minds  for  centuries 
to  come.  There  scarcely  appears  to  be  a  disease — I 
know  not  if  there  is  one — about  which  physicians  are 
agreed.  One  would  have  imagined,  from  the  honours  and 
emoluments  attending-  the  practice  of  this  profession, 
something  more  would  have  been  done  in  it;  but  the  real 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  man  of  scientific  attain- 
ments, who  would  gladly  devote  his  whole  life  to  the 
investigation  of  this  science,  and  wave  the  consideration 
of  all  honour  ami  all  emolument  beyond  an  actual  sub- 
sistence, is  so  beset  on  every  side,  that  he  feels  compelled 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  practice  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  science,  and  the  exercise  of  all  the  energies  of 
which  he  may  be  master  is  requisite  to  obtain  even  a 
maintenance,  and  all  this  owing  to  the  pressure  of  that 
great  curse,  the  national  debt.  Oh,  ye  authors  of  this 
great  public  calamity,  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  moral 
responsibility  beyond  this  life,  may  Heaven  have  mercy 
on  your  souls ! 

But  to  return  to  my  subject:  there  are  the  collateral 
branches — chemistry,  botany,  natural  philosophy,  &c.  &c. 
Chemistry  alone  has  opened  a  new  world  sufficient  to  era- 
ploy  a  host  of  adventurers.  The  more  that  science  is 
cultivated,  the  more  its  boundaries  extend.  Phrenology 
has  just  been  presented  to  the  world  ;  and  here  is  a 
science  which  promises  to  change  the  whole  state  of 
things — a  science  which  bears  so  strongly  the  impress  of 
truth,  based  on  such  an  immense  mass  of  facts,  that  one 
wonders  it  should  not  be  universally  received  ;  and  yet 
so  little  general  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  that 
it  has  to  contend  with  the  most  violent  opposition  of  tha 
learned  and  scientific  world.     Geology,  the  child  of  yes- 
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terday— a  science  which  bears  so  directly  upon  all  our 
hopes  and  fears,  that  I  know  not  how  to  account  for 
man's  apathy  respecting  it ;  a  science  which  must,  ere 
long,  overthrow  the  whole  fabric  of  Christianity,  and  in- 
volve all  things  in  one  chaos  of  mystery,  or  else  build  it 
up  on  an  imperishable,  an  invulnerable  foundation. 

Passing  over  all  the  other  sciences  in  the  same  state 
of  poverty,  let  us  take  a  short  review  of  language.     Per- 
haps from  the  great  deficiency  of  encouragement  bestowed 
by  the  world  at  large,  we  are  miserably  off  with  regard 
to  works  on  the  philosophy  of  this  science ;  and  yet  in  all 
probability  there  is  no  science  that  would  more   abun- 
dantly compensate  the  labourer  for  his  toil.     I  am  justi- 
fied in  this  remark,  from  the  great  returns  already  yielded 
from   the   comparatively   small   capital  expended    on   it. 
The  harmony,  the  beauty,  the  simplicity  of  the  tenses,  as 
they  are  now  arranged,  from  taking  a  philosophical  view 
of  time  in  the  abstract,  and  also  in  relation,  confirms  this 
assertion,  and  renders  what  before  was  unintelligible  and 
confused,    easy    and   admirable.      Let   but   an   adequate 
quantum  of  labour  be  expended  in  this  channel,  and  the 
most  speculative  mind  might  be  allowed  to  indulge  with 
reason  on  splendid  and  brilliant  returns.     Language,  in- 
stead of  being  a  dry,  laborious,  disgusting,  mechanical, 
and  unphilosophical  study,  might  be  made  one  of  the  most 
easy,  simple,  fascinating,  and  scientific  pursuits.     When- 
ever nature  has  been  investigated  with  due  zeal  and  assi- 
duity, she  has  always  charmed  her  enquirer  by  the  beauty 
and  simplicity  of  her  operations ;  and  why  may  she  not 
govern  the  whole  fabric  of  language  by  a  few  yet  undis- 
covered laws,  as  well  as  compose  the  numerous  earths 
from  a  few  simple  primitive  ones,  the  countless  shades  of 
colours  from  half-a-dozen  original,  or,  lastly,  govern  the 
whole  universe  by  one  admirable,  one  only  law  ?     I  might 
expatiate  in  this  strain  to  an  indefinite  time.     It  is  ex- 
tremely probal)le   that  one  simple  law  may  govern  the 
whole    science   of  physic,  and   then  it  would   approach 
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somewhat  to  certainty,  instead  of  being  that  purely  con- 
jectural science  that  it  now  is :  from  the  unstable  basis 
on  which  it  rests  it  has  for  centuries  been  made  the  sport 
of  every  speculative  mind,  and  one  theory  has  followed 
another  merely  to  meet  with  the  fate  of  its  predecessor. 
The  law  of  irritability  firmly  established  might  laugh  at 
these  speculations,  and  mock  the  future  attempts  of 
theorists,  I  merely  throw  this  out  as  a  hint  to  the  mem- 
bers of  that  profession. 

I  shall,  perhaps,  excite  a  smile  of  ridicule  when  I  talk 
of  the  laws  of  chance;  buti  challen-^e  refutation.  Though 
the  term  chance  would  appear  to  be  opposed  to  all  laws, 
yet  that  it  is  under  the  control  of  laws  will  appear  evident 
to  any  one  on  reflection,  who  believes  in  the  existence  of 
a  first  cause ;  for  I  maintain,  that  the  existence  of  a  first 
cause  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  chance, 
according  to  the  general  acceptation  of  that  term  ;  and  I 
shall,  perhaps,  startle  the  player  when  I  tell  him,  that 
every  card  which  is  dealt,  and  every  dice  which  is  turned, 
is  known  beforehand.  In  a  more  advanced  stage  of  in- 
tellectual improvement  those  events  which  are  now  com- 
monly attributed  to  chance,  v^ill  in  all  probability  be  found 
to  be  governed  by  as  unerring  laws  as  other  physical  phe- 
nomena. Something  has  already  been  done  in  this  way, 
and  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  matter  Avoukl  do 
well  to  peruse  Combe  on  the  "  Constitution  of  Man."  The 
time  may  come  when  the  player  will  have  recourse  to 
moral  calculations  to  account  for  his  gains  and  his  losses. 
Navigation !  here  are  plains  as  boundless  as  the  ocean  is 
itself.  Theology!  sublime  and  elevating  science,  when 
studied  with  that  candour  and  liberality  which  its  nature 
should  inspire.  Pursued  in  conjunction  with  astronomy, 
to  what  noble,  enlarged,  and  exalted  ideas  of  the  Deity 
does  it  not  lead?  to  what  just  notions  of  his  attributes 
does  it  not  give  rise?  Here  is  space  in  which  we  may 
wander  till  giddy  with  the  expanse;  here  are  plains  pre- 
senting to  the  eye  nor  ends,  nor  bounds,  nor  limits.     Who 
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can  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  grandeur  of  the  universe, 
on  the  bewildering-  ideas  of  time  and  space,  which  fill  the 
mind  with  unutterable  admiration  of  the  Deity,  without 
being  disgusted,  horror  struck  at  the  impiousness  of  con- 
necting, in  any  form  or  shape  whatever,  the  idle  and  con- 
temptible dissensions  amongst  men  on  points  of  religion, 
with  the  will  and  revelation  of  the  Author  of  Nature? 

These  are  views  which,  if  they  were  pursued,  would 
tend  to  "vanish  into  thin  air"  all  the  petty  disagreements 
of  men,  and  raise  the  mind  above  the  vexations  and 
annoyances  of  this  life.  These  are  views  which  strike  the 
fetters  from  the  human  mind,  and  set  it  free  to  tower  whi- 
ther it  will.  Labour  and  capital  might  be  expended  in 
this  mine  to  an  indefinite  extent,  but  would  only  be  re- 
turned more  and  more  abundantly;  and  yet  so  little  has 
been  done  in  this  direction,  that  the  writer  has  fully  made 
up  his  mind  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  original.  Oh,  mag- 
netism !  thou  hast  hitherto  escaped  the  grasp  of  the 
mightiest  mind.  An  immensity  of  other  things  will  occur 
to  the  reader.  Historical  research  has  been  loudly  calling 
for  labourers  for  centuries  :  we  possess  no  history  except 
accounts  of  great  wars  and  battles,  of  head-dresses,  uni- 
forms, and  such  like  things;  but  no  moral,  no  political 
history,  save  now  and  then  a  page  or  two  at  the  end  of 
a  chapter  treats  of  manners  and  society,  and  that  is  all. 
Thus,  whilst  an  immense  mass  of  industry  and  wealth  is 
wasted  on  idle  dreams  and  fruitless  speculations  which 
never  return  their  own,  these  rich,  wealthy,  and  promising 
mines  are  left  almost  wholly  untouched. 

Moral  philosophy !  I  almost  tremble  to  approach  this 
enchanted  ground;  for  when  we  once  commence  here,  we 
are  led  unconsciously  along  till  we  are  lost  as  in  a  maze. 
Moral  philosophy!  important  not  only  as  it  concerns  our 
happiness  here,  not  only  as  being  a  faithful  guide  to  all 
our  actions  in  this  life,  but  as  possessing  a  most  important 
bearing  on  our  relations  with  Deity,  and  on  our  future 
expectations.     Moral  philosophy !  necessary  to  our  very 
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existence  as  conscientious  and  reasonable  creatures,  as 
heinu:  the  main  bulwark  on  Avhich  the  future  character 
must  be  Ibrmed,  and  yet  most  unaccountably  ne<;lcctcd  in 
all  our  public  and  private  seminaries  and  schools.  Here 
is  another  extensive  field,  where  ye  may  wander  without 
ever  being  tired,  whose  fruits  ye  may  rcj»ale  on  without 
ever  being  satiated.  It  is  truly  appalling,  when  we  reflect 
on  w  !iat  remains  to  be  done  in  the  great  republic  of  letters, 
to  see  so  much  labour  utterly  cast  away.  Well  might  the 
great  Teacher  of  morality  exclaim,  in  the  extensive  view 
Mhich  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  of  all  things—"  The 
harvest  truly  is  abundant,  but  the  labourers  are  few." 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  carry  the  demoralizing  efl^cts 
of  this  great  pest  of  society  to  its  remotest  extremities, 
else  I  might  bring  home  its  destructive  influence  to  every 
man's  domestic  hearth,  and  show  that  it  afl'ected  all  his 
domestic  arrangements.  We  may  frequently  see  a  fine 
and  accomplished  family  devoted  to  celibacy,  because  the 
parents,  having  toiled  unceasingly  to  give  them  a  good 
education,  and  render  them  worthy  of  confidence  and 
affection,  have  been  unable  to  bestow  a  marriage-portion 
with  them ;  and  men  in  their  ow^n  circumstances,  for  whom 
they  would  be  fitting  associates,  are  compelled  to  cast 
their  eyes  elsewhere,  and  be  satisfied  with  less  wit,  less 
knowledge,  less  accomplishments,  and  perhaps  less  virtue, 
but  more  of  the  substantial  of  life :  hence  the  numerous 
unhappy  marriages,  transmitting  their  baneful  effects  to  the 
offspring — hence  the  bickerings,  the  reproaches,  the  litiga- 
tions, where  all  should  be  harmony  and  peace — hence, 
also,  the  present  powerful  impediment  to  moral  develop- 
ment. 

This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  individual,  but  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  an  artificial  and  unjust  system  of  things, 
induced  by  the  national  encumbrance.  A  man's  views 
are  necessarily  very  much  circumscribed,  and  so  are  a 
woman's ;  he  cannot  look  into  the  broad  world  for  a  suit- 
able companion  for  life,  for  where  his  heart  may  be  fixed 
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there  are  no  funds,  and  the  weight  is  now  the  only  thing 
that  is  ever  considered,  and  necessarily  considered  by 
both  parties:  marriage  is  now  entirely  an  affair  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.  I  appeal  to  the  world  if  this  is  not 
so  ?  AVhoever  thinks  of  such  a  thing  as  love  or  suitabi- 
lity in  marriage?  these  things  may  sometimes  call  forth  a 
smile,  but  they  exist  only  in  the  romance  of  life.  Now  it 
appears  to  me,  that  young  men  are  very  unfairly  taunted 
with  avarice  and  calculation  in  considering  the  means 
beforehand,  seeing  that  under  the  present  system  of  things 
it  is  not  in  his  power  to  maintain  a  family  in  his  sphere  of 
life  by  his  unassisted  labour;  justice  to  himself,  to  his 
lady,  to  his  family,  to  the  world,  require  that  he  should 
not  rush  headlong  into  difficulties,  and  thereby  perhaps 
entail  misery  upon  the  innocent. 

I  think  these  few  observations  must  strike  so  home  to 
every  heart  as  to  render  it  quite  unnecessary  to  pursue 
them  farther.  Each  man's  imagination  will  picture  to  him 
to  what  an  immensity  of  evil  this  leads;  all  which  I  charge 
upon  the  existence  of  this  great  national  encumbrance, 
the  national  debt.  If  a  man  were  capable  of  supporting  a 
family  in  his  own  sphere  of  life,  by  his  own  honest  indus- 
try and  frugality,  as  every  man  has  a  right  to  expect  to  be 
able  to  do  of  sound  mind  and  healthy  body,  there  would 
be  no  necessity  to  crouch  and  fawn  to  the  idols  of  wealth, 
alike  degrading  to  the  dignity  of  man,  and  demoralizing  to 
the  character  of  woman,  but  he  might  bear  upon  his  brow 
a  manly  independence,  without  bartering  his  peace  for 
gold. 

Amongst  the  ill  effects  which  may  be  traced  to  this 
public  calamity,  may  be  mentioned  the  numerous  bank- 
ruptcies and  failures  in  business  constantly  occurring ; 
many  of  these,  no  doubt,  are  acts  of  fraud,  but  by  far  the 
greater  number  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
existing  state  of  things.  In  truth,  a  man  who  commences 
life  with  honest  intentions,  a  desire  to  pay  every  one  twenty 
shillings  in  the  pound,  is  quite  unable  to  cope  with  the 
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world  ;  he  stands  no  chance,  he  meets  with  defaulters  here, 
and  there,  and  everywhere,  and  the  payments  of  his  debts 
depending  on  his  receiving  his  own,  he  also  becomes  a 
defaulter;  he  has  recourse  to  a  variety  of  stratagems  to 
put  olf  the  evil  day,  gets  involved  in  bill  transactions,  the 
constant  resource  of  men  upon  their  last  legs,  but  the  evil 
day  comes  at  length ;  he  then  resolves  to  do  business  on 
another  plan,  and  gives  no  credit — then,  of  course,  he  gets 
no  business.  Let  people  account  for  this  as  they  will, 
and  attribute  it  to  want  of  prudence  and  foresight,  to  ex- 
travagance, or  anything  else,  it  must  at  last  resolve  itself 
into  this — that  the  original  cause  is  in  the  national  debt, 
which  dries  up  the  very  springs  of  industry,  gives  a  ficti- 
tious high  value  to  eveiything,  and  takes  away  the  ability 
of  men  to  meet  it.  These  may  be  said  to  be  a  few  of  the 
most  obvious  consequences  of  the  moral  or  rather  demo- 
ralizing tendency  of  national  debts;  they  form  but  a  faint 
outline,  but  may  enable  the  reader  to  fill  up  the  immense 
enclosure  at  his  leisure. 

Another  consequence,  perhaps  the  most  melancholy  of 
all,  one  pregnant  with  the  saddest  forebodings,  and  one 
which  threatens,  if  it  be  suffered  to  continue  much  longer 
unchecked,  the  utter  extinction  of  all  order  in  society, 
and  a  wild  confusion  of  right  and  wrong, — if  our  legis- 
lators are  impregnable  to  ail  higher  motives,  one  would 
imagine  that  a  sense  of  policy  alone  would  be  sufiicient 
to  induce  them  to  arrest  this  frightful  evil  in  its  progress, 
before  it  has  terminated  in  the  insecurity  of  life  and  pro- 
perty, and  the  downfall  of  the  state, — I  allude  to  the 
alarming  increase  of  the  pauper  population,  to  which  that 
of  the  productive  classes  bears  no  adequate  proportion. 
Years  ago  this  was  felt  to  press  most  grievously  upon  the 
rate-payers,  and  increasing  from  year  to  year  threatened 
to  convert  the  rate-payers  into  rate-receivers,  and  reduce 
the  whole  population  to  a  state  of  pauperism.  To  ward 
off  this  consummation  a  little  longer,  a  temporary  stop- 
gap was  applied  in  the  shape  of  a  Poor  Law  Amendment 
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Act,  which  answered  the  purpose  tolerably  well  as  far  as 
it  went,  but  totally  inefficient  as  a  remedy. 

We  want  men  at  the  helm  of  comprehensive  minds,  who 
possess  power  to  trace  evils  to  their  source,  and  moral 
courage  to  apply  the  fitting-  antidote ;  not  men  of  those 
shallow  views  who  can  look  no  farther  than  the  present 
mischief,  who  are  constantly  applying  temporary  reme- 
dies, so  that  as  fast  as  one  evil  is  subdued  another  breaks 
out,  looking  to  the  eifect  only,  but  leaving  the  grand  cause 
untouched.  The  New  Poor  Law  may  operate  as  some 
check,  by  stinting  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  pauperism ;  but  it  is  only  by  bettering  the  morals 
of  the  lower  classes,  which  must  be  preceded  by  an  im- 
provement in  their  physical  condition,  that  any  effectual 
stop  can  be  put  to  the  alarming  evil ;  and  this  improve- 
ment in  their  physical  condition  would  immediately  accrue, 
if  every  honest  and  industrious  man  could  obtain  a  com- 
petent livelihood  in  his  native  land ;  and  this  he  would  be 
able  to  do,  were  all  unnecessary  and  all  iniquitous  bur- 
dens removed,  the  greatest,  the  most  oppressive,  the  most 
unjust  of  which  is  the  national  debt. 

A  labouring  man  would  then  be  enabled  to  give  his 
family  some  mental  instruction  as  well  as  physical  sup- 
port, which  would  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
child,  because  that  which  was  instilled  at  school  would 
be  fostered  by  the  parents  at  home,  and  being  paid  for, 
would  be  properly  appreciated ;  and  I  maintain  that  I  am 
justified  in  asserting  this,  both  from  theory  and  fact;  for 
there  is  a  pride  in  all  human  nature,  a  pride  that  one 
would  be  sorry  to  check,  an  honest  and  praiseworthy  pride, 
to  keep  rather  in  the  van  of  our  equals  in  life  than  to 
linger  behind.  The  foolish  vanity  which  now  displays 
itself  in  dress  and  finery,  infecting  all  the  lower  orders, 
would  then  be  exerted  upon  knowledge ;  and  I  know  of 
nought  which  is  the  subject  of  human  possession  so  cal- 
culated to  excite  emulation  as  knowledge.     We  see  this 
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amongst  the  middle  classes  carried  to  an  immense  extent ; 
and  the  same  spirit  of  emulation  pervades  the  human 
mind  throughout,  ^vhether  it  be  displayed  in  the  cabinet, 
the  ball-room,  the  school-room,  or  the  Avorkhouse. 

If  education  were  properly  appreciated  by  tlie  lower 
orders,  which  it  would  be  if  they  had  to   pay  for  it;  and 
did  they  possess  the  means  of  paying  for  it,  there  would 
immediately  arise  a  remedy  of  gigantic  strength  to  stay 
the  torrent  of  crime  and  immorality,  of  misery  and  poverty. 
Of  what  use  is  it  to  flood  the  land  with  infant-schools, 
^vith  Sunday-schools,  with  charity-schools  of  every  de- 
scription ?  of  what  use  is  it  to  institute  benevolent  socie- 
ties, societies  for  the  suppression  of  vice,  of  cruelty  to 
animals  ?  &c.  &c.     It  is  very  like  endeavouring  to  cut 
down  the  giant  with  a  straw.     These  institutions   may 
have  a  very  good  effect  upon  those  with  whom  they  ori- 
ginate,  and  indicate  a  benevolent  disposition,   but  they 
have  a  direct  contrary  tendency  on  those  for  whom  they 
are  created.     They  induce  idleness,  deception,  and  dirti- 
ness, in  order  to  give  an  appearance  of  greater  poverty, 
and  excite  ill-timed  compassion :  they  engender  hypocrisy ; 
for  how  many  children  are  sent  to  these  schools  merely  to 
please  some  great  lady,  some  patron,  or  patroness  of  the 
establishment,  in  the  hopes  of  gaining  something  thereby  ? 
Are  they  influenced  by  the  laudable  desire  of  obtaining  an 
education  for  their  children?     This  is  the  last  thing  that 
enters  into  their  heads.     How^  many  children  would  be 
sent  were  no  inducements  held  out,  no  unfair  advantage 
taken,  no  threatenings  employed,  no  force  applied?    Even 
when  a  child  receives  daily  moral  instruction,  it  is  more 
than  negatived  on  return  home  by  the  poverty  and  misery 
it  sees  in  every  direction.     I  have  known  boys  myself, 
twelve  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  after  having  been  years 
at  these  schools,  and  even  obtained  a  post  of  distinction, 
yet  unable  to  resist  the  most  trifling  temptations.     If  these 
well-disposed  persons  would  set  to  work  to  diminish  the 
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state  of  poverty  existing:  among  the  lower  orders, — and 
here  I  feel  involuntarily  compelled  to  inflict  my  former 
quotation, — 

"  The  destruction  of  the  poor  is  tlieir  poverty" — 

they  would  do  more  for  the  welfare  of  morals  than  they  can 
possibly  do  by  establishing  schools,  churches,  benevolent 
and  charitable  societies  in  every  hamlet,  in  every  village, 
in  every  street,  in  every  town,  throughout  the  entire  king- 
dom. All  these  charitable  institutions,  with  which  every 
corner  of  Great  Britain  abounds,  tend  rather  to  increase 
the  evil  which  they  are  meant  to  diminish;  they  defeat 
their  own  intention ;  for  instead  of  searching  out  for  proper 
objects  of  their  bounty,  application  is  always  to  be  made, 
and  sometimes  considerable  interest  is  required  to  obtain 
it.  The  deserving  object,  he  to  whom  their  assistance 
would  be  truly  beneficial,  is  too  proud  to  ask  in  the  full 
consciousness  of  integrity,  able,  willing,  and  desirous  to 
work,  revolts  at  the  idea  of  receiving  in  the  form  of  charity 
(more  especially  as  it  is  generally  administered)  that,  for 
which  he  has  no  right  to  ask.  A  mind  rightly  constituted 
would  rather  submit  to  almost  any  privation  than  degrade 
itself  in  its  own  estimation,  by  blazoning  its  poverty  to 
the  world,  and  living  on  the  produce  of  others'  labour. 

The  apparent  good,  therefore,  which  these  institutions 
do  is  comparatively  trifling,  whilst  the  mischief  and  im- 
morality they  engender  are  of  a  very  serious  character.  All 
charity  of  a  permanent  nature  tends  to  demoralize  its  ob- 
ject; it  induces  imprudence,  thoughtlessness,  waste,  and 
extravagance ;  it  stifles  the  genuine  feelings  of  shame  and 
modesty;  it  produces  a  servility  of  mind,  and  blunts  all 
its  moral  sentiments  ;  it  renders  the  individual  indifterent 
and  callous  to  everything ;  but  above  all,  it  destroys  that 
noble,  that  manly  independence  of  spirit,  which  when  it  is 
gone,  what  remains  of  manhood  but  a  melancholy  wreck 
of  remorse  and  despair  !  Oh,  charity !  thy  sacred  name 
has  become  a  byword  for  fools  to  scoft'  at,  the  watchword 
of  robbery  !     Thy  name  is  sounded  in  the  temple  of  God, 
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arrayed  in  all  the  splendour  of  mas^nificencc !  'Tis  lisped 
by  every  tongue  !  The  whole  country  from  one  end  to  the 
other  resounds  with  thy  name!  Charity!  charity!  charity! 
But  amidst  all  this  high-sounding,  the  object  for  which 
thou  wast  created,  the  beautiful,  inspirhig  definition  of 
thee  given  by  that  great  Master  of  morals,  ''  Charity  lets 
not  the  right  hand  know  what  the  left  hand  doeth,"  seems 
lost  in  utter  oblivion. 

The  idea  of  forcing  morality  upon  the  people  is  tho- 
roughly ridiculous,  and  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  mon- 
strous absurdity  of  those  who  endeavour  to  force  affec- 
tion ;  who  annoy,  harass,  and  perplex  in  every  possible 
way  in  order  to  excite  love.  One  really  wonders  how 
such  a  notion  could  ever  have  got  abroad,  as  that  immo- 
rality was  to  be  arrested  in  its  progress  by  such  inefficient 
things  as  charity-schools,  societies  for  the  suppression  of 
vice,  &c.  &c.,  when  every  institution  of  a  legislative  cha- 
racter, when  all  our  laws  favour  and  engender  immorality 
of  every  kind.  Morals  have  a  natural  tendency  to  pro- 
gress, and  they  only  require  to  be  let  alone,  to  be  unop- 
posed by  all  legislative  enactments,  and  they  would 
assert  their  own  authority,  without  the  slender  assistance 
of  charity  and  eye -worship. 

I  presume  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  for  me  to  notice 
the  sophistical  cavillings  of  those  who  argue,  that  if  the 
necessaries  of  life  were  considerably  lowered,  and  labour 
better  remunerated,  population  would  increase  too  rapidly 
for  the  means  of  support,  the  land  would  be  inundated 
with  human  beings.     The  fallaciousness  of  this  reasoning 
has  arisen  from  an  ignorance  or  an  inattention  to  the  laws 
of  mind ;  for  those  who  have  chiefly  contributed  to  this 
state  of  things,  and  those  who  to  this  day  support  and 
defend  them,  act  as  though  mind  were  influenced  by  the 
same  laws  as  matter,  and  therefore  they  imagine  that  by 
stinting  the  supplies  both  of  the  necessaries  and  elegancies 
of  life,  they  can  keep  population  in  check.     The  very  re- 
verse of  this,  however,  is  the  fact.     It  is  true  they  effect 
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their  object  with  a  certain  class,  but  with  that  class  whose 
increase  would  be  a  benefit  to  society,  whose  minds  being 
cultivated  and  refined,  the  elegancies  of  life  have  become 
as  essential  to  their  existence  as  the  necessaries,  and 
from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  these,  a  most  efl:ectual  stop 
is  put  to  reproduction.     But  on  the  lower  orders,  on  whom 
these  laws  are  meant  to  operate,  they  act  rather  as  an  in- 
centive to  increase  than  otherwise,  by  removing  all  moral 
feeling,  by  keeping  them  in  a  state  of  subjection  and  igno- 
rance, the  natural  concomitant  of  poverty ;  by  reason  of 
which  having  never  been  taught  to  keep  a  wholesome  re- 
straint upon  the  passions,  like  the  brute  creation,  they 
follow  the  instinct  of  nature,  and  yield  to  the  first  im- 
pulse of  passion.     For  illustration,  look  to  Ireland ;  there 
is  a  people  notoriously  oppressed  and  ignorant,  prover- 
bially starved,  literally  starved,  yet  procreation  thrives 
there  to   an  astonishing   extent.     Did   they  possess  the 
means   of  obtaining  not  only  the  necessaries,   but  even 
some  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  they  would  then  learn  with- 
out the  aid  of  clerical  exhortation,  without  the  reasoning 
of  the  bayonet,  to  proportion  the  increase  of  population  to 
the  means  of  existence.     Look  to  our  own  country,  the 
poor-houses  are  crammed,  the  pauper  population  seem  re- 
markably adapted  for  increase  ;  they  appear  to  possess  a 
peculiar  patent  for  that  privilege  ;  you  shall  find  the  man 
in  the  receipt  of  a  few  shillings  of  parish  money,  sur- 
rounded in  some   dirty  hovel  with   six,   eight,  ten,   and 
sometimes  more  children,   all  brought  up  to  pursue  the 
same  course  which  the  parents  have  done  before  them ; 
whilst  the  educated  professional,  the  man  of  taste  and  re- 
finement, who  can  just  keep  his  head  above  water,  can 
contrive  to  obtain  all  the  necessaries  with  some  of  the 
elegancies  of  life,  whose  house  betrays  no  external  ap- 
pearance of  want,  but  all  is  order  and  neatness;  yet  that 
house  you  shall  find  deficient  in  all  that  can  give  value  to 
a  home,  no  partner  to  participate  his  joys,  to  soothe  his 
cares,  no  children  to  do  him  honour. 
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Were  these  men  acquainted  with  even  the  very  alpha- 
bet ol'  mental  and  moral  science,  it  wonld  liave  taught 
them  that  they  could  neither  subvert  the  laws  of  nature,  nor 
ofter  them  violence  with  impunity  ;  that  in  defiance  of  the 
bayonet  and  legislative  enactments  nature  will  assert  her 
pre-eminence  ;  that  if  they  would  desire  to  keep  the  pas- 
sions in  abeyance,  they  must  have  recourse  to  the  legiti- 
mate mode  of  procedure,  i.e.  by  adopting  a  judicious 
course  of  moral  instruction,  previously  improving  the 
physical  condition  of  the  people,  and  cherishing  the  growth 
of  liberty;  the  responsibility  of  giving  existence  to  other 
human  beings  would  then  be  properly  appreciated,  as  it 
is  now  by  the  better  informed,  and  increase  would  keep 
within  the  pale  rather  than  stretch  beyond  the  means  of 
supply.  The  attempt  to  keep  population  in  due  bounds 
by  stinting  the  supplies  of  life,  is  about  as  irregular  and 
outrageous  an  idea  as  ever  entered  the  head  of  man  to 
conceive.  Though  pains  and  penalties  were  heaped  upon 
each  other,  procreation  would  stdl  continue  as  it  does 
now;  the  more  ignorant  a  man  is  the  more  is  he  allied  to 
the  brute  creation,  the  more  is  he  impelled  by  the  same 
interests,  the  more  is  he  the  slave  of  passion.  Hence  the 
hundreds  and  the  thousands  of  illegitimates  palmed  on 
nearly  all  the  parishes  of  the  kingdom,  whom  the  rate- 
payer is  called  upon  to  support,  though  perhaps  unable  to 
maintain  a  family  himself;  thus  one  injustice  begets  an- 
other; and  there  really  seems  no  end  to  the  moral,  poli- 
tical, and  physical  evils,  all  of  which  may  be  traced — as 
to  their  remotest  cause— to  that  mighty  Colossus  of  mis- 
chief, the  Public  Debt. 
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ON  THE  JUSTICE  OF  A  NATIONAL  BANKRUPTCY. 

From  the  foregoing  pages  I  shall  have  been  anticipated 
in  a  great  measure  in  the  few  observations  I  have  now 
to  make.  If  what  I  have  hitherto  stated  bears  even  an 
approach  to  the  truth,  surely  there  could  be  no  great  harm 
in  lopping  off  so  formidable  an  excrescence  on  the  body 
politic,  undermining  and  destroying  both  its  moral  and 
physical  constitution ;  surely  one  should  not  be  deterred 
from  the  performing  of  so  important  an  operation  by  the 
supposition  of  a  few  of  the  sound  fibres  being  removed 
with  the  diseased  parts,  or  by  the  chance  of  some  trifling- 
injury  being  inflicted  during  the  operation. 

If  public  utility  and  the  diffusion  of  happiness  be  the 
object  of  legislation,  here  is  an  immense  mass  of  indispu- 
table and  positive  public  good  to  be  realized  by  the  com- 
mission of  a  few  individual  wrongs.  And  what  law  let  me 
ask  ever  received  the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  without 
being  fraught  with  loss  or  injury  either  to  individuals,  or 
to  some  body  of  individuals :  thus  the  removal  of  the  Eust 
India  monopoly  entailed  loss  on  the  East  India  proprie- 
tors; the  traversing  the  country  with  railroads  has  se- 
riously injured  the  owners  of  stage-coaches,  and  canals, 
the  leaseholders  of  many  inns,  and  afi'ected  a  vast  variety 
of  other  interests;  the  abolition  of  slavery  nearly  brought 
ruin  on  the  slaveholder;  and  the  great  reform  bill  itself 
annihilated  for  ever  the  fictitious  value  of  rotten  boroughs. 
The  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  will  materially  diminish  the 
revenues  of  every  landed  proprietor.*  But  to  return  from 
this  digression:  when  I  say  individual  wrongs,  I  say  it 
without  by  any  means  admitting  it,  but  simply  for  putting 
the  argument  for  a  national  bankruptcy  in  the  worst  pas- 
sible light ;  the  nature  of  these  wrongs,  or  whether  tliey 
be  wrongs  at  all,  will  presently  be  seen. 

*  I  consider  these  laws  repealed  ;  for  [  cannot  believe  it  possible  that  the 
whole  people  of  Eiisrland  will  much  longer  submit  to  be  plundered  by  so  iuaig- 
nificant  a  number  as  the  holders  of  the  land. 

D 
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There  could  be  no  greater  objection  urged  then  against 
a  declaration  of  a  national  bankruptcy,  on  the  score  of  in- 
dividual injustice,  than  is  commonly  urged  against  every 
other  public  measure ;  but  now  I  perceive  a  terrible  pha- 
lanx of  declamation  approaching.  What!  Violate  public 
faith !  Destroy  public  credit !  Ruin  the  fundliolder  ! 
Not  quite  so  fast  my  friend  ;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  present  fundholder,  our  business  is  with  the  original 
lender  only.  If  you  choose  to  dabble  in  gambling  specula- 
tions, you  must  take  the  consequences ;  if  you  will  meddle 
with  matters  of  so  uef\irious  a  character;  you  must  bear 
the  responsibility ;  there  is  no  compulsion  upon  you  to 
become  a  public  creditor;  and  if  you  think  the  fluctuations 
of  stock  aftbrd  the  best  channel  for  the  employment  of 
your  capital,  you  have  no  right  to  complain  if  you  find  your- 
self bitten  in  the  end.  The  original  lender  has  been  paid 
over  and  over  again.  If  he  lent  601.  in  lieu  of  100/.,  to  re- 
ceive interest  upon  that  100/.,  and  years  after  sells  that 
CO/,  for  80/.,  and  you  choose  to  purchase  upon  the  chance 
or  probability  of  being  again  able  to  sell  that  80/.  for  90/. 
or  more ;  what  greater  right  have  you  to  murmur,  if  instead 
of  rising  to  100/.,  it  sinks  to  GO/,  or  less,  or  nothing  at  all, 
than  you  would  have,  if  you  had  bought  a  ticket  in  the 
lottery,  and  the  wheel  turned  up  a  blank  ? 

Now,  the  analogy  holds  perfectly  good,  only  that,  in  the 
one  case,  the  prize  being  of  a  much  higher  character,  the 
chances  of  success  are  therefore  proportionably  diminished. 
The  money  was  originally  lent  with  a  distinct  understand- 
ing, that  there  was  a  possibility  of  its  never  being  repaid  ; 
else  why  should  so  powerful  an  inducement  have  been 
held  out,  as  for  60/.  to  incur  a  responsibility  for  100/.  ?  I 
am  not  quite  sure  whether  our  language  affords  a  suitable 
term  to  apply  to  such  a  transaction  if  it  occurred  in  private 
life,  though  perhaps  the  word  "swindling"  might  convey  a 
fair  idea  of  it. 

But  governments  seem  to  possess  a  totally  different 
code  of  morals  to  that  by  which  society  is  influenced ;  and 
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the  same  conduct,  which  in  private  life  would  be  most 
severely  censured  and   condemned,   seems  to  receive  a 
sanction  and   authority  when   put  in  force  by  a  public 
body.     What  would  be  thought  of  a  law  which  ordained 
that  children  were  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
their  parents,  and  this  ad  infinitum?     What  would  be  the 
consequences  of  such  a  regulation?    The  heir  to  an  estate 
receives  that  estate  mortgaged  to  its  full  extent,  he  delivers 
it  to  his  successor,  a  little  more  or  less  embarrassed,  ac- 
cording to  his  natural  disposition,  until  perhaps  one  more 
improvident  than  the  rest  increases  the  incumbrances  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  estate  worth  considerably 
less  than  nothing,  or,  in  other  words,  over  head  and  ears 
in  debt;  the  next  successor,  finding  things  in  such  a  state, 
borrows  more  to  pay  the  interest,  and  thus  the  evil  con- 
tinues, until  at  length  it  becomes  utterly  impossible  to 
bear  the  burden  any  longer.     This  would  be  bad  enough ; 
but  it  presents  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  our  situation. 
The  following  will  aftbrd  a  better  illustration:  a  man  dies 
a  thousand  pounds  in  debt,  and  leaves  his  son  to  pay  it 
without  any  effects,  or  else  the  interest;  payment  of  the 
capital  is,  of  course,  quite  out  of  the  question,  but  by  dint 
of  industry,  and  perhaps  by  adding  a  little  annually  to  the 
debt,  he  contrives  to  pay  the  interest  until  his  demise, 
leaving  as  a  legacy  to  his  child  or  children  a  debt  of  1500Z. 
This  may  go  on  or  not  a  little  longer,  until  a  conscientious 
man,  being  utterly  unable  by  any  means  to  pay  even  the 
interest  on  the  amount,  and  unwilling  to  transmit  so  great 
a  curse  on  his  posterity  by  adding  still  more  to  the  debt, 
and  distracted  with  difficulties,  the  consequences  of  this 
system,  sinks  into  despair,  and  either  becomes  a  victim  to 
insanity,  or  destroys  his  own  existence.     Such  would  be 
the  constant  and  inevitable  termination  of  such  a  state  of 
things ;  and  I  appeal  to  any  man  of  common  sense,  if  such 
were  the  laws  of  the  land,  whether  the  columns  of  our 
papers  would  not  daily  teem  with  suicides  and  murders 
from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other?     Such  is  the  posi- 
tive condition  of  the  nation:  we  are  saddled  with  an  over- 
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whelmiii;^  debt  contracted  by  our  ancestors,  in  the  con- 
tracting of  which  we  had  no  hand,  res])ecting  which  our 
consent  was  never  asked,  over  which  we  had  no  control, 
and  of  which  we  possessed  no  knowledge.  How,  then,  in 
a  moral  point  of  view — and  here  I  must  observe,  that  it  is 
only  by  the  higher  law  of  abstract  right  that  we  can  come 
to  any  just  conclusion,  human  law  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this,  in  fact,  it  is  human  law  upon  which  we  are  sitting  in 
Judgment — how,  then,  I  ask,  in  a  moral  view,  can  we  be 
held  responsible  for  such  a  debt,  contracted  under  any 
circumstances  ?  But  this  reasoning  v  ill  appear  in  a  much 
stronger  light,  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  the 
debt  in  question  was  contracted  for  the  basest  of  pur- 
poses— to  advance  the  interests  of  despotism,  to  crush  the 
glimmerings  of  liberty,  to  stifle  all  knowledge  and  im- 
provement, to  arm  a  set  of  infuriated  assassins  against  the 
free-born  rights  of  man,  to  trample  law  and  justice  in  the 
dust,  to  support  a  system  of  slavery  and  fiefship,  and  to 
erect  the  standard  of  tyranny,  tlie  usurped  dominion  of  the 
few — on  the  neck  of  groaning  humanity. 

For  these  purposes  was  this  iniquitous  debt  contracted, 
which  now  spreads  its  devastating  influence  to  the  ex- 
tremest  ends  of  society ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  tempting 
men  to  launch  their  money  in  such  nefarious  designs,  was 
the  enormous  profit  held  out ;  and  this  debt  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  pay  by  the  very  blood  and  sweat  of  our 
bodies  !  It  was  as  easy  as  it  was  iniquitous  to  the  bor- 
rowers to  offer  such  immense  profit,  when  they  knew  it 
would  fall  upon  others  to  pay  it :  if  the  debt  were  con- 
tracted in  injustice,  where  is  the  injustice  of  sweeping  it 
away  ?  But  I  will  ask,  what  right  has  any  man  to  con- 
tract debts  in  another's  name?  Surely  it  is  nothing  more 
than  reasonable  to  expect  to  have  some  voice  in  so  im- 
portant a  matter,  as  that  of  having  large  sums  of  money 
borrowed  in  one's  name?  But  our  own  immediate  fore- 
fathers stand  acquitted  of  the  charge,  for  at  that  time  we 
had  no  house  of  representatives.  Now,  even  admitting,  for 
the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  the  money  had  been  bor- 
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rowed  for  the  best  of  purposes,  such  as  for  a  defensive 
war,  to  repel  foreign  aggression,  to  assist  oppressed  hu- 
manity, or  to  advance  the  interests  of  liberty,  still  I  main- 
tain, according  to  the  strictest  rulesof  justice,  governments 
have  no  right  to  borrow  money  on  the  security  of  the  labour 
of  posterity.  Let  those  who  reap  the  advantage  pay  the 
price.  If  England  be  threatened  by  an  invasion,  every 
man  is  bound  by  every  motive  of  honour,  by  every  moral 
tie,  to  assist  in  some  way  or  other,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  expelling  the  invaders.  In  compliance  with  the 
strictest  rules  of  abstract  right,  every  man  should  contri- 
bute according  to  his  means,  in  proportion  to  his  posses- 
sions, or  what  he  may  have  to  lose. 

It  is  unfair,  in  every  sense,  it  is  most  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive, to  tax  a  man  who  has  only  his  labour  to  depend 
upon,  who  carries  all  his  fortune  on  his  back,  at  all  for 
such  a  purpose,  or  at  any  rate  beyond  his  mere  muscular 
assistance ;  still  more  unjust  is  it  to  tax  him  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  the  injustice  will  appear  aggravated  a 
hundred-fold,  a  thousand-fold,  by  taxing  him  in  an  in- 
finitely greater  proportion  than  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
or  any  other  great  landed  proprietor  who  has  immense 
estates  to  lose,  but  nothing  to  gain  by  an  invasion  or  a 
revolution.  What  does  it  matter  to  him  who  has  nothing 
to  lose,  who  sits  upon  the  throne  ?  who  fill  the  House  of 
Peers  ?  who  occupy  the  possession  of  the  land  ?  An 
able-bodied  man  can  generally  procure  a  living  anywhere. 
What  has  he  to  fight  for?  Why  should  he  tax  his  children 
from  generation  to  generation  to  save  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle's estates?  It  is  nought  to  him  whether  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  or  any  other  duke,  enjoys  the  estates,  or 
whether  the  King  of  the  Carribee  islands  possesses  them. 
Taxing  the  blood  and  labour  of  the  country  for  such  a 
purpose,  is  very  like  compelling  the  public  to  pay  for  any 
new  fence  which  his  lordship  may  think  either  necessary 
or  ornamental  to  his  estates. 

If  we  would  wish  to  make  a  man  a  patriot,  if  we  would 
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g-cncy,  we  should  gWc  him  somcthini»-  to  lose,  we  should 
inspire  him  with  the  spirit  of  liberty,  we  should  enable 
him  to  procure  an  honest  living  in  his  native  country, 
and  something-  more,  we  should  attach  him  to  our  institu- 
tions by  just  and  impartial  laws;  we  might  then  slumber 
in  peace  without  fear  of  foreign  aggression  or  intestine 
commotion ;  we  should  possess  a  bulwark  in  public  prin- 
ciple, a  wall  of  defence  more  powerful  for  resistance  than 
was  ever  yet  raised  by  all  the  red-coats  since  the  creation 
of  the  world ;  we  should  lack  no  mea:is,  for  means  would 
pour  in  from  every  quarter  even  to  overflowing  of  the 
treasury.  If  men  in  a  state  of  bondage  would  come  ibr- 
ward  and  devote  their  lives  and  what  they  possessed,  as 
did  the  volunteers  when  this  country  was  threatened  by 
Napoleon,  what  would  they  not  do  if  they  were  in  a  state 
of  freedom,  governed  by  equal  and  honest  laws,  each 
man  possessing  his  own,  and  each  in  the  enjoyment  of 
happiness  and  prosperity  ?  If  England  were  free — Oh, 
England !  rise  and  shake  thy  fetters  from  thee,  for  then 
thou  mightest  contend  with  the  united  powers  of  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world! 

I  think  it  will  appear  most  obvious  to  every  unpreju- 
diced mind,  that  in  case  of  a  necessity  arising  for  levying 
money  to  carry  on  a  war,  that  that  money  ought  to  be 
levied  on  the  existing  generation  for  whose  benefit  the 
war  is  to  be  conducted,  and  not  upon  posterity,  who  may 
have  enough  to  do  to  fight  their  own  battles ;  and  that 
every  man  should  give  a  tithe  or  any  other  proportion  of 
his  actual  property :  thus,  if  a  man  possess  100^.  in 
money,  goods,  or  anything  else,  let  him  give  101.  of  it; 
and  if  another  man  possess  1000/.,  let  him  give  100/.,  and 
so  on ;  this  would  be  fair,  and  they  would  both  have 
something  left  to  fight  for ;  but  if  you  take  one  man's  all, 
and  another  man's  tenth,  you  take  away  the  motive  to 
virtue.  If  there  is,  however,  to  be  an  unequal  taxation, 
and  a  tenth  taken   from  one   and  a  fifth  from  another. 
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surely  the  fifth  should  be  taken  from  hira  who  has  the 
1000/.,  and  not  from  him  who  has  the  100/. ;  but  the  idea 
of  laying  an  embargo  upon  industry,  of  paralyzing  the 
energies  of  mind  and  body,  of  taxing  labour,  and  that  too 
not  of  the  existing  generation  but  of  posterity,  could 
certainly  have  been  none  other  than  the  invention  of  some 
emanation  of  infernalism. 

The  possibility  of  ever  being  able  to  pay  the  principal 
of  this  debt  is  an  idea  so  absurd  as  I  believe  never  to 
have  entered  the  head  of  any  sane  man;  and  common  justice 
to  ourselves  most  imperatively  calls  upon  us  to  cease 
to  give  our  sanction  to  such  proceedings,  by  refusing  to 
pay  the  interest  any  longer. 

Surely  we  are  at  liberty  to  say  to  the  public  creditor — 
We  know  nothing  of  your  alleged  demands  ;  we  bor- 
rowed no  money  of  you,  nor  did  we  ever  authorize  any 
person  to  borrow  in  our  name ;  go  to  those  to  whom  you 
assert  you  lent  the  money  :  but  you  say  they  are  long 
since  dead  ;  we  cannot  help  that,  we  cannot  be  respon- 
sible for  their  delinquencies  ;  they  possessed  no  power  to 
sell  us  as  slaves.  If  A  lent  money  to  William  Pitt,  that 
is  no  reason  why  Lord  Melbourne  is  to  pay  B.  The 
money  was  borrowed,  too,  to  keep  us  in  order,  as  they 
term  it:  a  likely  thing  that  we  are  going  to  acknowledge 
the  claims  of  those  who  lent  our  enemies  money  to  betray 
us  into  slavery !  What  can  be  a  greater  burlesque  on 
common  sense,  what  more  monstrous  than  that  humanity 
should  be  held  responsible  for  a  loan  ostensibly  obtained 
for  the  purpose  of  making  war  upon  humaidtij?  Are  we 
to  be  charged,  then,  w  ith  violating  public  faith  ?  What 
folly  !  Public  faith  has  been  tampered  with,  abused,  and 
insulted  in  every  possible  way.  Why  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans had  a  year  of  jubilee,  an  absolution  from  all  debts, 
once  in  fifty  years ;  and  our  own  legislature  recognises 
the  same  principle  in  private  affairs ;  and  hence  arises  a 
most  absurd  inconsistency  in  our  laws  ;  for  a  private  in- 
dividual, if  he  becomes  involved,  can  free  himself  of  all 
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debts  at  any  time  by  a  declaration  of  insolvency  or  a 
commission  of  bankruptcy,  even  contracted  by  himself; 
but  the  public  debtor,  althouj^h  in  the  deepest  state  of 
insolvency,  is  held  responsible  for  debts  which  he  did 
not  contract,  without  the  power  of  throwing-  them  ofl'. 

We  have  seen  to  what  a  deplorable  state  of  poverty, 
misery,  destitution,  immorality,  and  crime,  the  institution 
of  our  national  debt  has  led ;  we  have  seen  how  it  des- 
troys all  the  energies  of  the  mind,  how  it  hampers  all  the 
powers  of  the  body  ;  we  have  seen  how  it  is  entangled  in 
fraud  ;  how  it  was  commenced  in  injustice,  and  continued 
in  injustice  ;  how  it  threatens  to  subvert  the  empire;  how 
utterly  impossible  it  is  ever  to  pay  it  off,  even  if  it  were 
an  honest  debt.  We  have  seen  that  when  men  forsake 
the  high  road  of  moral  rectitude,  when  they  cease  to  fol- 
low as  their  guide  that  unerring  monitor,  abstract  univer- 
sal right,  into  what  a  mass  of  outrageous  inconsistency 
they  immediately  plunge  themselves.  We  have  seen  the 
monstrous  absurdity  of  hereditary  responsibility  in  pri- 
vate life,  yet  its  principle  recognised  in  public  life.  We 
have  seen  the  consideration  of  laws  which  have  been 
held  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  society  in  cases  of  indi- 
vidual debt  entirely  waived  when  applied  to  the  body 
politic,  although  more  essentially  needful  and  supported 
by  the  strongest  reasoning.  We  have  seen  tliat  the  only 
argument  which  has  ever  been  urged  with  the  least 
appearance  of  plausibility  is,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  present  creditors  have  purchased  stock  at  a  full  price, 
and  therefore  it  would  fall  peculiarly  hard  upon  them  ; 
but  then  what  right  had  they  to  meddle  with  such  nefa- 
rious transactions?  The  weight  of  this  one  argument 
against  all  the  forcible  and  irresistible  ones  in  the  oppo- 
site scale,  will  bear  about  the  same  proportion  as  a  thou- 
sandth to  the  whole. 

The  political  delinquencies  of  our  ancestors  have 
placed  us  in  this  position,  that  we  must  be  guilty  of  some 
injustice  either  to  the  present  stockholder,  which  is  more 
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apparent  than  real,  and  to  which  he  is  himself  an  acces- 
sary, or  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  who  had  no  voice 
in  the  act.  The  choice  lies  betvvixt  these  two,  the  greater 
or  the  lesser :  to  continue  in  the  greater  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  lesser  bears  certainly  a  very  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  man  who  allowed  his  ship  to  sink  for 
the  value  of  a  farthing's  worth  of  tar. 

But  even  the  apparent  injustice  to  the  present  pro- 
prietor w  ould  not  be  so  great  as  imagined,  because  the 
agitation  of  this  subject  by  the  public  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  sink  the  stocks,  and  the  gradual  transfers  going 
on  all  the  while  would  diffuse  the  loss  amongst  so  many 
that  no  one  would  feel  it  very  greatly,  and  when  they  had 
sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb,  they  might  be  swept  away  ;  and, 
England,  Oh,  England  !  thou  wouldst  then  be  free,  and 
commence  de  novo — diflPusing  peace,  prosperity,  and  hap- 
piness beyond  thy  own  narrow  confines  even  to  the  ex- 
tremest  bounds  of  empire ! 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  BRITISH  PUBLIC. 

Fellow  Subjects  and  fellow  Slaves, — We  live  in  the 
land  of  pretended  freedom,  the  land  of  boasted  liberty, 
the  land  in  which  every  man  who  is  born,  is  bom  to  an 
inheritance  left  him  by  his  ancestors  for  the  improvement 
both  of  his  moral  and  physical  condition — a  land  which 
seems  to  have  been  marked  out  for  the  especial  protec- 
tion, favour,  and  bounties  of  heaven — all  which  have 
been  rendered  null  by  the  iniquity  of  our  rulers.  And,  as 
though  it  were  not  sufficient  to  have  plundered  from  us 
our  national  estate,  on  which  we  have  both  a  moral  and 
a  legal  claim,  we  are  saddled  with  an  enormous  debt, 
contracted  in  iniquity,  created  for  the  purpose  of  riveting 
our  chains  still  stronger,  which  we  can  never  pay,  which 
we  never  ought  to  pay,  but  which  continues  and  will  con- 
tinue (unless  with   one  manly  effort  we   shake   off  our 
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slavish  chains)  to  oppress  our  industry,  to  render  out 
labours  of  no  effect,  to  hang  like  a  millstone  around  the 
necks  of  our  children  as  soon  as  they  are  born,  and  to 
keep  us  in  a  state  of  slavish  bondage  far  worse  than 
death. 

We  have  ever  been  amused  with  the  name  of  liberty  at 
the  expense  of  the  reality.     We  raised  our  voices  high 
not  long  since  against  the  compelled  slavery  of  the  negro, 
and  swore  with  a  right  noble  feeling  that  it  should  exist 
no  longer,  whilst  we  hug  our  own  chains  and  seem  to 
delight  in  their  ignominious  pressure.     Are  we  not  com- 
pelled to  toil  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  far  beyond  the 
going  down  of  the  same,  to  keep  up  a  state  of  ceaseless 
exertion  for  a  bare  subsistence  ?     Are  we  not  compelled 
to  fight  the  battles  of  our  masters,  to  devote  our  lives  and 
what  we  possess  in  defence  of  their  ill-gotten  estates? 
Are  we  not  the  main  stay  and  support  of  the  nation  7 
And  are  we  not  oppressed  beyond  any  set  of  slaves  the 
world  has  ever  seen?  Why,  slavery  itself  is  freedom  com- 
pared to  our  condition.     Both  in  the  east  and  the  west, 
and  in  every  country  where  slavery  has  ever  been  recog- 
nised, the  master  is  compelled  to  support  the  slave  who 
works  on  his  estate,  and  not  to  work  him  over  hard ;  and 
as  for  the  lashing  and  the  scourging,  do  they  surpass  our 
own  floggings,  or  the  infliction  of  the  tread-mill  ?    We  are 
actually  in  this  state  of  bondage,  w^e  labour  under  all  the 
disadvantages  without  possessing  one  of  the  advantages 
of  slavery ;  we  toil,  we  fight,  we  are  bowed  down  with 
anxiety  for  the  result,  for  we  have  no  claims  on  our  mas- 
ters, whereas  the  slave  who  does  his  work  is  happy  and 
contented,  is  found  in  food  and  clothing,  he  has  nought 
to  think  of  for  the  morrow.     Not  satisfied  with  having 
wrenched  every  square  inch  of  land  from  us,  with  having 
seized  on  all  the  productions  of  sea  and  earth,  and  e'en 
in  part  of  heaven,*  they  have  compelled  us  to  support  and 
maintain  the  most  expensive  and  most  useless  court  esta- 
blishment throughout  all  Europe ;  they  have  taxed  us  for 

*  By  the  tax  on  light. 
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an  enormous  pauper  institution,  to  extend  and  increase 
which  till  very  lately  a  premium  was  held  forth  by  the 
laws  (though,  thanks  be  to  the  present  administration, 
much  amelioration  has  been  effected  here,)  and  that  the 
cup  of  crime  and  injustice  may  be  filled — even  to  over- 
flowing— our  rulers  have  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  the  very 
face  of  heaven,  and  to  declare  in  opposition  to  the  most 
obvious  intentions  of  nature,  that  the  many  shall  be  op- 
pressed and  groan  out  their  existence  in  misery;  for  they 
have  instituted,  and  cherished  with  the  tenaciousness  of 
their  life's  blood,  the  most  infamous  laws  that  could  pos- 
sibly emanate  from  the  very  bosom  of  Demonism. 

Instead  of  legislating  to  enable  us  to  support  our  un- 
just and  overwhelming  burdens,  instead  of  giving  ample 
scope  to  the  industry  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  in- 
stead of  encouraging  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  nation, 
every  avenue  to  profit  is  closed  against  us;  the  inter- 
change of  national  commodities,  which  is  always  mutually 
advantageous,  is  fettered  and  restricted  ;  imposts  are  laid 
not  only  on  every  article  of  foreign  consumption,  but  on 
the  importation  of  grain,  the  very  staff  of  life,  in  order  to 
pamper  the  bloated  condition  of  our  overgrown  hereditary 
rulers.     Oh,  God  !  if  that  Thou  be'st  in  heaven,  provoke 
us  not  to  curse  thy  spirit  by  a  longer  sufferance  of  these 
things,  but  raise  up  a  mind  of  independence  in  the  nation 
to  assert  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  to  crush  the 
great  giant  of  iniquity  in  all  the  pride  of  his  glory !  it  is 
but  for  the  nation  to  will  it,  and  the  House  of  Peers  flies 
like  chaff  before  the  wind  !  it  is  but  for  the  nation  to  Avill 
it,  and  Monarchy  bows  his  head  to  the  imperial  throne  of 
Democracy ! 

Nature  is  ever  pouring  forth  from  her  exhaustless  stores, 
and  invites  us  all  to  come  and  partake,  but  our  masters 
interpose,  and  put  the  gag  into  our  mouths,  and  exclaim, 
"  Eat  at  your  peril !"  whilst  we,  instead  of  vindicating  our 
rights, 

"  Walk  under  their  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves." 
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